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EULOGY 

JS SPRIT FLECHIERi 

• BISHOf* OF NISMES^. 



Esprit FlechieU «ras botri at Pernes in 
the county of Avignon, ori June lo, 
1632, of obfcute and indigent parents^ 
but defcended from noble anceftors, wbd 
had even fignalifed themfelves by their 
fervices : for^ in the time of thofe abomin- 
able religious wars which atteft the frenzy 
and barbarifm of our forefather^j the pro- 
teftants of the comtat having threatened to 
carry defolation through this fair province^ 
Flechier's great-great-grandfathet raifed a 

* Read Jan, 19, 177B. 
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fmall army at his own expence, and faved 
his country. But this effort ruined him ; 
and his country, like many others, forgot 
its generous defender, who fell into po- 
verty. His defendants, replete like him- 
felf with honour and difrntereftednefs, ob- 
tained the fame reward, and, in their in- 
digence, were almoft loft from the me- 
mory of their fellow-citizens. Obliged 
for their fubfiftence to carry on a petty 
commerce^ they loft (thanks to our mo- 
dem prejudices!) even their quality of 
gentlemen, and only preferved that of men 
of worth ; a diftin£tion little fought after, 
and much lefs Battering to human depravity 
than that homage which is paid by mean- 
nefs to title, without talents or virtues. 

Young Fkchicr was brought up by his 
uncle, father Hercules Audifret, fuperior- 
general of the Chrtftian Do6lrinej a man of 
parts and merit, author of fome devotional 
works efteemed in their time though little 
known to our nice and critical age. The 

eloquence 
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eloquence of this Doftrinary, then greatly 
tenowned and fingularly fertile^ was air- 
ways ready to fuccour thofe of his con- 
temporary bifliops ai^d reftors who juftly 
regarded preaching as one of their duties^ 
but whofe zeal God had not crowned with 
equal abilities* They requeftcd from Her* 
cuies Audifrcit the favour of a few fer* 
xnons, which they delivered with hcfita* 
tion, and which their ungrateful flocks 
ufed to call the labours of Hercules* 

Flechier, while his uncle livedo was a 
member of the congregation of which he 
was the head *. It was then a free one^ 
like that of the Oratory, which has owed 
its fuccefs principally to this precious 
liberty, the moft valuable pofleflion to ge-^ 
nius, the only one which the perfccutors 
of this congregation ought to have envied 
it, yet the only one they have fuffered h 
to retain* The Dodrinaries did not long 
enjoy the fame advantage } for, after the 

f See NoTS I* 
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death of Audifret, another general, wh^ 
chofe rather to command flaves than to 
govern freemen, brought his brethren into 
fubjeftion by new regulations, to which 
Flechier did not think proper to fubmit. 
Thus the Chrtjiian Dodrine^ through the 
tyranny of its head, irrevocably loft one 
of the men who would have rendered it 
moft illuftrious ; a natural eflfeft of that 
defpotifm, which has in fo many inftances 
ftifled talents in the cloifter, and has ba- 
nifhed or mifled them in fo many others. 
But the more determined Flechier was to 
facrifice himfelf to religion, the niore he 
wifhed that the facrifice fhould have the 
perpetual merit of being voluntary, and 
fhould be prefcribed by his heart alone, 
without being fubjefted, according to the 
expreffion of Bofluet, to any other fpirit 
than that of the church, to any other rule^ 
than the canons, and to any other folcma 
vows than thojTe of baptifm and the prieft* 
hood. 

Become 
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Become free, but without fortune or 
any other refource than in himfelf, Flechier 
came to Paris, whither talents, concealed 
in the provinces, refort when they acquire 
courage to make themfelves known. He 
firft purfued the walk he thought fitteft to 
lead him to fame if not to riches. He 
became a poet, and commenced with fome 
Latin verfes defcribing the famous caroufal 
given by Lewis XIV- a. feftival equally 
4iftingui(hed for brilliance and good tafle, 
which aftonifted Europe as y<et fcarcely 
^emerged from barbarifm, and announced 
that magnifieeixce of which the court of 
Verfailles was fo long the model. This 
defcription did the more honour to the 
poet, a$ it was extremely difficult to ex- 
prefs, in the language of ancient Rome, a 
kind of fpedacle and entertainment which 
it had never known, and for which Virgil 
or Ovid would have been obliged almoft 
to create a new language. The fuccefs of 
the piece was, therefore, very great, at 
? 3 leafl: 
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Icaft with that clafs of men of letters who 
believe that good verfes may be made in a 
dead language, and whom Defpreaux 
called '^ the modern apes of ancient La* 
** tinity.'^ Flechier alfo wrote fomf 
French verfes, which were judged lefs exr 
jcellent, perhaps bccaufe they lay more 
open to judgment j they were, however^ 
received with an indulgence which might 
pafs for juftice, fince few better were then 
j-ead ; Corneille grew old, Defpreaux had 
fcarcely appeared, and Racine did not yet 
exifl:. 

As our young poet, notwithftanding hi$ 
promife of talents, was without proteftors, 
becaufe he was without intrigue, he was 
reduced to confine himfelf to a pariih, 
where this man, deftined one day to fhine 
^y his ploquence, was employed to teach 
(Children their catechifm, and to give fa* 
jniliar exhortations to fbme old devotees 
who came to fleep inftead of hearing him. 
fie foQi^ refijgned in difgufl this ^ndioii 

to 
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to affume another ftiH more unpleafant, 
that of a preceptor * ; an office truly re- 
Ipeftable in its objeft, but, among us, in a 
ftate of degradation, proceeding from the 
folly of ^parents, and often from the mean- 
Befs of thofe who exercife like mercenaries 
jb noble a profeflion. Flechier felt all its 
dignity, becaufe he knew all its duties ; 
but for this very reafon he alfo felt all its 
burden, which can appear light only to 
prefumptuous ignorance, unworthy and 
incapable of fuftaining it. 

Having tried fo many conditions of life 
and fo many kinds of exertion for which 
he was not adapted, at length the irre- 
fiftible impulfe of nature led him into the 
true courfe for the difplay of hi^ genius. 
He gave himfelf up to the labours of the 
pulpit, and raifed a reputation which his 
funeral difcourfes carried, to its fummit. 
Jn the two firft which he delivered (for 
JMladame de Montaufier and Madame d' Ai« 
* See Note II. 
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guilloh^) the matter was dry and barren f 
yet, without having recoyrfe to common- 
place morality, the eternal burthen of 
thefe compofitions, he knew how to in^ 
tereft his auditory by ufeful and pathetic 
truths, exprefled with dignity ^d eler 
gance. But a much greater and more 
worthy fubjed was referved to his elo- 
quence. He was appointed to preach the 
funeral oration for Turenne ; and he fulr 
filled in the mod diftinguilhcd manner all 
the expedations that the celebrity of hi$ 
hero and his own talents had railed. It 
was a difficult talk to praife adequately, in 
the eyes of the nation, a man already 
praifed in fo aflfeding a manner by the la- 
mentations of all France ; by the trouble 
and affright of thofe who fled from the 
fields no longer defended by him ; by the 
defpair of the foldiers, who demanded to 
be led tQ revenge his death 5 by the re^ 
fpeflt of the enemy, who honoured in hin^ 
the humane and generous conqueror ; in 

fine. 
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fine, by the regrets even of the courtiers, 
•yho were Gompelled by his modefty t# 
\ p^raui him his glory. From that public 
grief whkh^ after fatiating itfelf with 
tears, was now ejq^reffed by filence alone, 
Ffeechier was able ftill to draw fome ac- 
<ce&ts and a frefh flow of forrow. His fuc- 
)Ciefv was the more flattering, as it obli- 
terated that which Mafcaron bifliop of 
Tulle had obtained on the fame topic* 
They who had heard and applauded this 
laft orator thought he could not be 
equalled, and aiTured him the vidory over 
his rival. Thus prepoflefled againfl: ad« 
juration, they went to hear Flechier, and 
were forced to recognize him for viftor *• 
Madame de Sevigne, who was among the 
number of thefe converts, and who fpeaks 
in her letters with rapture of Flechier's 
performance, did not fufped that in thefe 
letters flie made a ftill more eloquent fu-» 
fiera^ eulogy for the hero of France, ia 

♦ Sec Note III. ^ 
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painting the grief of the nation by thofc 
Kvely details of the public conftematioij 
and thofe fimple but affefting ftiiKes, j 
more touching from their ver;^finiplicity, / 
which without art or ftidy fo'well expre^/ 
the depth of thr "general affliftion. 

In his ibBfequent funeral orations, EAe« 
chief had ho more Turennes to celebrate j 
but the public efteem, or feverity, required 
almoft as much from him as if he had jftill 
poffeffed the fame advantage. Notw^hi. 
ftanding this formidable difpofition in his 
auditors, he happily fuftained a reputation 
which it was fo difficult to prevent from 
declining. He efFefted this by his atten* 
tion, even while he rofe above his fubjeft, 
never to feem to quit it ; by avoiding that 
exaggeration, which, in attempting to ag- 
grandize little things, makes them appear 
ftiH lefs ; and efpecially by a conftant re« 
fyed for truth, fo frequently and fhamer 
fully violated in this kind of compofition* 
In his works we do not fee that falfehood. 
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vrliich has befet the great during their 
lives, come crouching about their tombs; 
in order to pollute their aihes with vile iii« 
cenfe, and to cdebrate their virtues before 
an audience which has only known their 
vices. Flechier felt the indignation of a 
inan of worth agajumft fuch a.debafement 
of the art of oratory. He has expreffed 
this fentiment with true fublimity in his 
funeral oration for the duke de Montaufier, 
In which we find this admirable ftroke, 
^hich Demofthenes or Boffuet might have 
envied him : " Could I dare to employ 
" falfehood'in the eulogy of a man who 
*^ was truth itfelf, this tomb would open, 
*^ thefe bones would be re-animated t® 
** aflc me, Why do you come to fpeak 
** falfely for me who never fpoke falfely 
** for any one ?'' Let us, however, con- 
fefs, with the author of the eloquent 
** Effay on Eulogies," that the governor 
of a dauphin being Flechier's fubjeft, he 
^oes not feem to have felt all its dignity 

and 
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and intereft* He has painted with too 
£seble a touch the noble and hajsar4ous 
fbnftion of educating the heir of a great 
kingdom ; the almofi: infurmountable diffi* 
jculty of mc^king him feel the nothingnefs 
pf his grandeur, in an oflentatious and fer* 
vile court ; of infpiring him with honor of 
?ice, in the feat of feduftion ; of render- 
ing him at the fame tim^ fenfible to glory 
and deaf to flattery; of preferving him 
equally from thajt credulity which encou- 
rages falfehood, and from that e:jLceflive 
diftruft which rq^els )truth ; and of un- 
folding to him all the arts praftifed to de- 
ceive or corrupt him, and, neverthelefs, 
teaching him to love his fellow-creatures. 
It is extraordinary that BofTuet, who was 
joined with Montaufier in the education 
of the prince, and by the character of his 
genius was fo fitted forpainting this grand 
fubjed, fliould have left it to another pen- 
pl than his own. Was his filence politi- 
cal ) and was the eloquent Bofluet afraid 

either 
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Cither of drawing too natural a portrait of 
the court he was to paint, or, through ex- 
cefs of caution, of linking beneath his fub- 

The reputation of Flechier^s funeral <iit 
courfes has continued to our time« ; we 
may add, that they are worthy of this dit 
tinftion, if we recoUeft that they were de- 
livered at a period when the genuine laws 
of eloquence were as yet little known. 
Their ftyle is not only pure and corred, 
but full of fweetnefs and elegance. To 
purity of diftion the orator joins a facile 
and foothing, though full and numerous 
harmony ; a harmony which our mofl ce- 
lebrated writers had at that time confined 
to their verfe, and which no one had yet 
introduced into French profe, except Bal- 
zac, in whofe writings it is too often ex* 
aggerated, obtruding, and nearly as in- 
flated as his language. Poetry, to which 
Flechier had given his attenrion before he 
mounted the pulpit, and by which he had, 

a3 
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as it were^ preluded to eloquence^ had 
rendered him very fendble to the charms 
refulting from the happy arrangement of 
\¥ords. We feel in reading him that he 
had commenced with being a poet ; and 
in reality nothing is more ufeful to an 
orator, in forming an ear, than to make 
verfes, good or bad ; as it is of advantage 
to young people to take fome leiTons in 
dancing, in order to walk gracefully. 
Flechier's merit in having been our model 
for harmonious profe, ihould plead his 
pardon for the faults which may be re- 
marked in his mode of writing. There is 
fcarcely any orator who has not his favou- 
rite figure, which he employs in prefer- 
ence, and often faultily. Antithefis is 
the favourite of Flechier, and frequently 
his flumbling-block. It perpetually appears 
in his works, and almoft always condfls 
rather in the words than the thoughts. 
This continual uniformity of oppofitions, 
fometimes puerile and frivolous, is remote 

from 
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from the language of grief, which abaiw 
dons itfelf to its emotions, and does not 
think of meafuring out its expreifions. 
From thefe fymmetrical and accumulated 
contrails there refults a monotony in his 
difcourfes, which fetigues and would at 
length chill the reader, were it not from 
time to time interrupted and animated by 
ftrokes of pathetic fenfibility, which by 
their warmth impart a light breath of life 
to the whole mafs.^ This tinge of the pa- 
thetic became flill more fenfible when 
thefe orations were pronounced by their 
author. His ferious adion, and hi$ flow 
and fomewhat feeble voice, brought the 
hearer into a difpofition of fympathetic 
forrow : the foul felt itfelf gradually pene- 
trate^ by the fimple expreffion of the fen- 
timent, and the ear by the foft cadence of 
the periods. Hence he was fometimes 
obliged to make a paufe in the pulpit, that 
he might leave a free courfe to plaudits, 
not of the tumultuous kind which refound 

at 



*t our profane fpeftacles, but expreffed hf 
that general and modefl: murmur which 
eloquence wrefts, even in our temples'^ 
from an audience deeply moved ; a kind 
of involuntary explofion of the public en- 
thufiafm, which not even the fanfiity of* 
the place can reprefs. This enthufiafm, if 
is true, has greatly diminiftied fince the 
funeral orations of Flechier have had only 
readers ; but, notwithftanding his defefts, 
the author feems, in this difficult kind of 
compofition, to have preferved that fecond 
place which his age allotted him« The in^ 
tdrval between him and Boffuet will be 
made greater or lefs, in proportion a3 
readers are more or lefs hurried away by 
the impetuous eloquence of the one^ or 
feduced by the harmonious elegance of the 
other. But it feems at lead decided, that 
the other oracles of the pulpit, MaffiUon 
and Bourdaloue, fo different from them-* 
felves in their funeral orations and theif 
fermons, cannot be placed in this intervals 

Perhaps 
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)?erhaps we ihould venture to add, that It 
has been filled up in our time, and that 
the Academy enjoys this glory in the per* 
fon of one of its members *, did we not 
know the danger of comparing and appre* 
dating living authors, when we wifh to 
avoid fhocking either the modefty or the 
vanity of any individual. 

The fobriety of aftion which had con- 
tributed to the fuccefs of Flechier's funeral 
orations, was hurtful to his fermons^ 
which, moreover, derived little animation 
from their ftudied compofition. He ap* 
peared cold and languid in a fpecies of 
difcourfe which required energy, heat, and 
vehemence, and in which his foft harmony 
was ill calculated to move his hearers, ftill 
lefs to convert them. Hence, although 
due merit was allowed to thefe produc- 
tions, written with unvarying purity, and 

* See the funeral orations of the late dauphin, the 
late queen, and efpecially of the late kingi by the 
abbe de Boifmont. 
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even with elevation, his funeral orations 
have caufed them to be entirely for« 
gotten. 

He was fcarcely more fuccefsfui in his 
" Panegyrics of Saints j*^ and appeared 
lefs fitted to praife the heroes of religion 
than thofe of the world. Perhaps the 
difHculties attendant upon the eulogy of 
the Great whetted his faculties, and pre* 
lented an objed of emulation to his elo* 
quence, which the eulogy of Saints did 
not afford. The diftance to which the 
latter perfonages are removed from us, 
and the habit we have acquired of hear- 
ing them praifed, render us more indif* 
ferent to thefe praifes, and more indulgent 
to the panegyrifl; : funeral orations, on the 
contrary, placing before us men with 
whom we have lived, excite a much more 
lively curiofity as to the features with 
which the orator means to paint his hero, 
and the art h^ is to employ in concealing his 
(kfecls. We fecretly challenge him to rife 

to 
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Id the dignity pf lus fubjeft in the eulogy 
of great men ; to fill up the void in that 
of ordinary perfons; and to clear away 
embarraiTments in that of perfons who 
have had grepit vices, or committed great 
faults. But this very challenge is the only 
fpur adapted to roufe to ei^ertion genuine 
abilities : nothing intetreils them fo much 
as the honour of ftriving againfl: great ob« 
ftacles ; lyh^re^s they are (^rq to laQgniih 
when effort is unii^qefTary. 

Flechier had read muqh of the old fer- 
moni^ls, as Virgil read Enniqs in order to 
extract froni ^^ his dunghil the particles 
^* of gold concealed there." In thefe re- 
lics of Gothic barb^rifm he fought thofe 
{(rokes of fimple and untutored eloquence 
which fometimes fparkle in them, like 
fiafiies of lightning in ^i dark night i and 
he had the happieft fkill in applying themt 
to his purpofe. It is thus that, in his fu- 
neral oration on Turenne, he has made ufe 
of the brilliaat and pathetic parallel be- 
c 2 tweeu 



tween his hero and Judas Maccabetis'^ 
An ancient preacher had already honoured 
the memory of a certain prince with this 
parallel ; but he knew not how either to 
apply his comparifon fo fitly, or to im- 
prove it fo eloquently. Flechier alleged 
that he derived another advantage from the 
perufal of thefe fuperannuated writers, 
whom he called his bicffbons; which was, 
that of acquiring a nicer feeling of the 
faults with which they abound, and 
thereby learning more eflfeftually to avoid 
them. But by this &miliarity he fome- 
times, without perceiving it, contracted 
that afie^ed manner of thinking which 
he ftudied only to avoid. He embellifhed 
indeed the faults of the old preachers, but 
he rendered them the more dangerous by 
this embelliihment ; and it has been inge« 
niouily fakl of him, that he preached in 
an antique tafte, with a modem ftyle *• 

* Sec Note IV. 
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Fait, however, from reproaching out 
orator for the flight deviations into which, 
he was fometimes led by the ftudy of bad 
models, we ought rather to be furprized 
that his tafte was not ruined beyond remedy 
by the deteftable leflbns of eloquence he 
had received in his youth. His mafter was 
a miferable rhetorician named Richer 
fource, who, pretending to be a model in 
the art of fpeaking and writing, was un- 
fertunately able to attraft a number of 
pupils, and gave himfelf the title of " Rec- 
*' tor of the Academy of Philofophical 
"-Orators." The grateful, though ill- 
inftruded difciple, addrefled a madrigal to 
his mafter, but did not carry his gratityde 
fo far as to instate him *^ 

They who are fond of making eom- 
parifons, at the hazard of violating refem- 
blance in their portraits, have compared 
Flechier to Racine, and Boffuet to Cor- 
neille. It has more juftly been faid, thajt 

♦ Sec Note V- 
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nothing could be more different tli^ the 
fiiQ: pair, or lefs refembling than the fe^ 
cond. Flechier has no quality in common 
Imth Ricmt but one, which they (hare 
with many writers, elegance and purity of 
Ayle. But even this elegance has not the 
lame charader in both : that of the poet, 
always facile, appeats to flow from the 
fountain-head ; that of the orator, always 
ftudied, betrays, if we may fo fpeak, the 
line and compafs. Further, what a di- 
ftance between them, with reffped to truth, 
feeling, and tafle ! Flechier, in fpeaking 
of his hero, occupies your attention with 
himfelf ; you forget Racine, while you 
attend to his chara^ers* The firft aims at 
affedling his hearers, yet affefts them but 
•feebly ; the fecond requires no effort to 
affe£t his audience, becaufe he himfelf has 
commenced with being warmly affeded; 
5tfid no one ever knew or praftifed bettet 
the maxim, " If you would have me weej^, 
^^ you muft weep yourfclf.'* Flechier, in 

fine. 
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fine^ often i9gemou$> feldom pathedc, th« 
model of a reguls^r and ftiidied barmony^ 
is in eloquence, what an excellent cota^ 
pofer of fonatas is in mufic : Racine, al- 
ways pathetic, never attempting to appear 
ingenious, enchanting us by his harmony 
without feenmig to have fought it, pro* 
duces t)iefame effed: on the ear and the 
foul by his vetfes^ with that of the moft 
expreffive and affeding vocal melody. 

If there is a fomewhat greitter refem^ 
blance between Bofluet aiid Comeille, 
ftill it is much lefs than is (^omtnonly fbp- 
pofed. Elevation is doubtlefs thb charader 
of both ; but the elevation of Corrieille 
has the {lamp of republican pride ; that of 
Bofluet, of religious enthuiiafm, Cor- 
neille holds greatnefs and power in de^ 
fiance; Bofluet treads them under foot^ 
to rife as high as Deity itfelf : the firft, by 
difplaying to us man in all his dignity, 
aggrandizes us in our own eyes j the fe- 
cond, by ihewing him in all his nothing- 
c 4 nefs, 
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Belsy feems to foar above the human race. 
The fublimity of the poet has more pro- 
fundity, more feature, more thought; 
that of the orator has more majefty, more 
vehemence, more imagery. The negK- 
gences of Comeille proceed from laffitude 
and exhauftion ; thofe of Bofluet, from 
excefs of heat and fertility. In Corneille, 
when the expreifion is familiar, it is almoft 
always ignoble j in Bofluet, when the idea 
is grand, the familiarity of the expreffion 
feems to render it fUll grander. 

Flechier's eloquence fummoned him to 
the French Academy. He was admitted 
on the fame day with Racine * ; and fpoke 
before him with fuch applaufe, that the 
author of " Andromache'' and " Britan- 
" nicus'* defpaired of equal fuccefs. The 
great poet was fo intimidated and difcon- 
certed in the prefence of that public, which 
bad fo often crowned him at the theatre^ 

* Jan. 12, 1673 9 ^° die place of Anthony Go* 
deau> bi&op of VcnQe. 

that 
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that he could only ftammer out his di£* 
courfe, and was fcarcely heard^ though 
this did not prevent him from being 
judged. His failure, rendered more ob- 
fervable by the fuccefs of Flechier, ap-^ 
peared to bim fo complete and irreparable, 
that his felf-love loft the ufual refource of 
hoping more juftice from the prefs. With- 
out regret or complaint he fupprefled this 
unfortunate production ; but he muft have 
derived confolation, -were it neceffary, 
from the oblivion to which Flechier's dif- 
courfe was foon abandoned, the certain 
fate of all works which have only a local 
and occafional merit. This little acade- 
mical difgrace incurred by the great Ra- 
cine, fliould confole thofe who undergo 
the like ; though it is true that few will 
be found equally capable of obliterating 
it*. 

Befides the oratorical works of Flechier, 
he has left us a collection of letters, in 

♦ See Note VI. 

which 
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which the profafion of mgMuity it ftiD 
more confpicuous than in hit pieces 6f 
doquence, becaufe it it fUU left in its 
place. The merit of the epiftolary Htylt 
» an amiable negligence; and flechier 
ilid not permit himfelf to be negligent i^ a 
letter, any more than in a funeral oration. 
But if he is rarely fimple, even when writ- 
ing to hb friends, he is at lead always dig- 
nified with the gteat, always decorous, with 
his equals and inferiors, always replete 
with zeal for the church and ftate, — in a 
word, always a citizen, a man, and a bi- 
ibop; a merit fo valuable in letters of this 
kind, that it ezcuTes the want of every 
other. 

He Hkewife exercifed himfelf in hifto* 
rical compofition. His Hiftory of Theo- 
dofius, though written in a manner too 
remote from the requifite fimplicity, is an 
interefting work. He is, however, charged 
with being too much the panegyrifl of his 
b^ro J a prince, doubtlefs, worthy of high 

commend- 
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coinmendatbn in the annali of the churchy 
but not without his faults in the rigotoui 
judgment of hifloiy. Ydt, if a moft laudi- 
able motive can excufe want of fidelity fai 
a hiftorian, Flechier may be pardoned for 
having palliated the defers of an emperor 
whom he meant as a model to the dau* 
phin ; for he wrpte this hiftory for the in« 
ftru£tion of the heir-apparent. Montau- 
fier and BoiTuet, who prefided over the 
education of this prince, were particularly 
fpUicitous to make him a religious mo^ 
narch, who fhould at leaft fear God, if he 
ihouia think he had nothing to dread from 
man. They conceived that the moil effi# 
cacious means of infpiring the young 
prince with a fentiment fo neceflary to 
kings, was to place before his eyes a fove^r 
reign dear to religion. They chofe the 
hiftory of Theodofius, and employed Fle- 
chier, whom each of them greatly efteemed, 
in writing it ^. Montaufier efpeciallyi 

• See NoTS VII, 

who 
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who had early known him, was highly de« 
Gghted with him ; and he thought himfelf 
the more obliged to render him the juftice 
he merited, as the young orator had be* 
gun with exciting his difpleafure. The 
courtly mifanthrope, as is well known, 
affefted an extraordinary horror for adu- 
lation. Flechier, whofe temper was as 
gentle and engaging as his ftyle, and who 
thougljit Montaufier as kindly difpofed as 
other men to his .own praifes, began with 
heaping them upon him without meafure. 
The only acknowledgment he received was 
the blunt and fevere retort, " This is one 
** of your flatterers !** Apprized by this 
reproach of the fmgular charafter of his 
Maecenas, he no longer forbore contradift- 
iiig him, and foon obtained his friendfhip 
and confidence. He knew that an almofl: 
infallible method to gain the favour of mif- 
anthropy, is to furnifli it with occafions to 
exercife itfelf ; becaufe, the affectation of 
this turn being a fure fecret for becoming 
I remark- 
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remarkable, that perfon is agreeable tdf 
the mifanthrope who provides food for the 
humour which is to aiHft his cdebritj* 
Flechier himfelf fomewhere obferves, **No 
" one reviles mankind, but through the 
" defire of engaging the notice of man- 
** kind ;*^ and we may here apply the 
remark of the dying Otho, •* It is when. 
*^ .we are attached to life that we fpeak ill 
•* of gods or men *.*' 

Flechier likewife wrote the hiftory of" 
the famous cardinal Ximenes ; but his 
work was eclipfed by that on the fame fub- 
je6t publiflied about the fame time by Mar- 
foUier. Flechier had reprefented his hero 
fcarcely in any other light than as a refi- 
gious prelate; Marfollier had drawn him 
as a politic minifter ; and the public took 
more intereft in the portrait of the ambi- 
tious and intriguing churchman, than of 
the really or pretendedly devout cordelier. 
Flechier would have borne away the prize 

* See Note VIIL 

had 
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hiid he melted together, as it were, thefo 
two portraits, fo ftriking from their con<» 
trad, and painted this celebrated perfonage 
politic and devout at the fame time, ikil-* 
fully employing the popular fiiith to pro^ 
mote his views, and fecuring his power 
by thofe arms which religion renders fb 
efficacious in the hands of a miniftef* 
This is the view a philofophical hidorian 
will take of thofe men who, inverted with 
the dignities of the church, have applied 
to the fppport of their credit or authority 
that refpeft which their condition infpired^ 
and have fo well availed themfeves of it 
Qs frequently to become formidable even 
to fovereigns. It is becaufe the hlftory of 
the popes has never been written in this 
fpirit, that one worthy of being read by 
men of enlightened minds is yet a defide* 
latum. The annals of the court of Rome, 
which ought to be compofed by a Tacitus, 
h^ve hitherto been written only by exafpe* 
rated Proteflants, or timid Catholics ; and 

we 
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we may % of thofe writers what Tacitus 
himfelf has faid of his contemporary hit 
tpri^a, " Neutris cura pofteritatis, inter 
*^ infenfos vel obnoxios ;*'— ^" Between 
" hatred and obligation, all regard to the 
•' inftruftion of pofterity was loft *.** 

In his hiftbry of Ximenes, however, 
Flechier records one obfervation which i$ 
worth the whole work : " This cardinal/* 
feys he, " laid it down as a principle, that 
^^ a private man, when calumniated, fi^U 
♦^ dom owes an apology to other mea j 
" but^ that a prince, unjuftly accufcd, 
** always owes it to his fubjefts.*' 

The abilities of Flechier were recom- 
pe^fed as all abilities were in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. ; he was nominated to the 
bifliopric of Lavaur. The monarch, who 
knew how to eihance his favours by the 
planner in whicii he granted them, faid to 
him, " I have made you wait fome time 

» Stc Note IX. 

" for 
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** for a place which you have lolig de^ 
*^ ferved, but I was unwilling fooner tb 
** deprive myfelf of the pleafure of hear* 
" ing you." From Lavaur he was tranf- 
lated to Nifmes, but not without a long 
refiftance. He wrote a prefling and pa- 
thetic letter to the king, in order to obtain 
his confent to his refufal ; and, from the 
air of eameftnefs and truth which pre- 
vails in it, we may clearly perceive that 
Flechier was not one of thofe ambitious 
hypocrites, who, while they feebly rejed 
the oflFers of advancement, would be very 
forry to be taken at their word ; and who 
wifh to imite the reputation for difintereft- 
cdnefs to the advantages of fortune. The 
king could only overcome his repugnance 
by reprefenting to him, that much more 
good was to be done m his new church 
than in that he was fo averfe to quit j that 
the oflFer made him was not of greater 
riches, but of greater toil j and that fo 
important an intereft ought to be the mea- 

fure 
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fiife aiid ihotive of his ambition *• llie 
diocefe of Nifmes was at that time fiiU of 
Calvinifts, iuid confequently the nlore dif- 
ficult to govern, as it was neceflafy to 
combine zeal for making converts, with 
patience to prepare and wait for the proper 
feafon. The edid of Nantes had jufl beeii 
revoked; and the violent perfectition 
which the Reformed underwent agitated 
and heated men's minds. To thefe fpirits^ 
exafperated and exalted by the idea of 
martyrdom, it was neceflary to give a 
paftor whofe knowledge^ eloquence, and 
mildnefs were equally fitted to remove 
their prejudices and quiet their murmurs; 
Of this no one was more capable than 
Flechierj and he fully anfwered the expeft- 
atibns his wifdom and talents had railed. 
He tnade more profelytes by his modera- 
tion, than the intendant of this province 
by the feverity he eihployed againft thefe 

• / 

♦ Sec NOTB X. 
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vidims of religious fanaddfin or political 
4evotion. The C^fibility, the indulgence, 
the charity, which guided and infpired 
this virtuous prelate, ftill breathe in the 
charges and paftoral letters he addrefled 
to the ReforHied. We behold a father 
who fpeaks with tendernefs , to his erring 
children, who exhorts without irritating 
them> and who laments to fee faithful fub- 
jeAs torn from their country, forced either 
to quit or to fight againft it. His conduA 
with refpe£l to them was the more worthy 
of praife, fince, actuated by the fpirit of 
the age rather than his own, he did not 
adopt, or rather he was ignorant of, thofe 
principles of wifdom, which philofophy, 
enlightened by humanity, and even by re- 
ligion, has fo folidly eftabliihed in our 
days ; — principles whicb, at the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, had 
not time to germinate and ripen even in 
found underftandings and worthy hearts. 
The bifliop of Nifnres, perfuaded, in com- 
mon 
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mon with almoft all Catholics at that pe- 
Hod, that inftru£tioa was not the fole 
means of vanquUhing herefy, thought that 
motives of fear might be employed to. re- 
call Proteftants to the bofom of the church. 
Yet he did. not permit the ufe, or rather 
the trial of thefe methods, but in cafes 
where their fuccefs was certain, where mo- 
tives of fear were to ferve as pretexts for 
the converfion of profelytes already con- 
vinced, and where authority might lend 
an effedual aid to grace. The fweetnefs 
of his temper yielded, if we may fo exprefs 
It, the leaft poffible ground to his religious 
zeal for the extirpation of Calvinifm. A 
conftant opponent of the bitter and fanatic 
zeal of moft of the converters of his time, 
he was perfuaded that neither authority 
nor terror fhould be employed againft 
thofe of the Reformed who gave no hope 
of change j and he was very far from ap- 
proving the evils inflidted upon them. 
With a little more courage he would have 
D a raifed 
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raifed his voice in favouf of thefe unfoN 
tunate perfons ; he would have threatened 
with the divine wrath, and the indignation 
of pollerity, thofe who commanded and 
executed ads of violence : but perhaps he 
was reftrained by the fear of irritating the 
perfecutors, and augmenting the evils he 
would have wifhed to alleviate. If he was 
not happy enough to put an end to fo 
many calamities, he at lead did not, like 
many others, fuperadd reproach and in- 
fult to the vexations undergone by the 
Proteftants. He knew too well that, in 
the defence of truth, declamations againft 
its adverfaries prove nothing but the weak- 
nefs of the defender, and his own opinion 
of this weaknefs. Hence the Proteftants 
of Languedoc to this day beftow benedic- 
tions on the memory of a bifliop who 
fliewed himfelf fo fully infpired with the 
genuine fpirit of the church, and fo 
worthy to reftore all his children to peace 
and gentlenefs. Even the fanatics re- 
6 fpeded 
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fpeSed in their ravages the places In- 
habited by Flechier ; as the enemies who 
then laid wafte our frontiers refpefted the 
abode of Fenelon. Far different were the 
feeUngs of the Reformed with regard to 
the intendant Bavilie, who, polfefled of 
virtues and intelligence as^ a minifter, and 
upright in the functions of his office, has 
rendered himfelf but too femous in the 
Proteftant annals by his inexorable feverity 
towards the votaries of error. But, at- 
tached to the- principles of abfolute power, 
he thought himfelf obliged by the duties 
of his ftation to execute with the mod in- 
flexible rigour the edifts emitted fjrom the 
throne againft the Proteflants ; edids 
which he took for the will of the king, 
but which moft frequently were only that 
of his minifters *. The intendant and the 

prelate, 

* Gonfidering that Lewis XIV. was bigotted to 

his religion, and impatient of all refiilance to hi8 

authority, tlierc is no reafon to fuppofe that he would 

p 3 n9% 
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prelate, from the diflFerence of their cha- 
irafters, though united by mutual friend- 
fliip, were often divided concerning thofe 
objefts of adminiftration which required 
their joint authority. " The bilhop/* 
laid Baville one day, on occafion of a 
difpute between them, " has made me 
f^ change white for black/* — " Say ra- 
<* ther,*' replied Flechier, . " black for 
« white*. 

What particularly afflicted the bifliop of 
Nifmes, in the troubles to which he was 
witnefs, was the fatal advantage given to 
the Reformed by the ignorance and im- 
morality of the clergy of his diocefe. 
He reprefented to his parochial priefts, 
that in vain the ark of the Lord was in 
fheir hands, if they were too feeble to fup- 

not heartily concur in any meafures, however fevcre, 
againfl thofe whom he regarded as not only the cne« 
ndes of God, but as rebels to himfelf* Trans l. 

f &C Note XL 

por^ 
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port It agamft the efforts of herefy for its 
overthrow ; and he exhorted the canons 
of his cathedral to put to filence the ene- 
mies of the church by a regularity of 
which they had unhappily loft the taft6 
and habit. To his difcourfes he joined 
the moft ftriking proof of the fmcefity of 
his zeal, the only oiie which can fheket 
2eal from calumny— purity of manners 
and fanftity of life : far different from 
thofe declaimers, feemingly fo ardent fofc 
the doftrines of religion, and really fo ld3^ 
as to its precepts, who find it a fliorter and 
eafier tafk to harden and difguft unbe- 
lievers by their infults, than to edify and 
fubdue them by their example. 

Flechier was not lefs careful to deftfoy 
thofe fuperftitions which afforded matter 
of fcandal, and confequently of triumph, 
to Proteftants. Ndtwithftanding a bull of 
the pope in their favour, he oppofed the 
eftablifliment of a confraternity of White 
Penitents, ^hofe procelSpas he termed, 
p. 4 *- pious 
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f< pIoii3 mafquerades/' He publiihed a 
very eloquent paftoral letter on a pre^ 
tended miraculous crofs, in which he de- 
clares himfelf againft thofe (to uTe his own 
words) ** who put their confidence in 
** woodj and in lying prodigies ;V and 
threatens to overthrow this crofs, if the 
people continue to pay it a blind and far 
liatical worfliip, *' If/* fays he, •' I per? 
f* ceive Ifrael become idolatrous, I ihall 
*' break the brazen ferpent *." 

The charity which he exercifed towards 
-that part of his flock which had wandered 
from the fold, was dill more confpicuous 
towards thoft? who, in the bofom of the 
church itfelf, had occafion for 14s indul- 
gence and fuccour. An unhappy young 
woman, whom barbarous parents had 
conftrained to take the veil, but whom nau- 
ture had difpofed to love, had been fo un- 
fortunate as to give way to a fentiment 
ferbiddcn by her vows, and to be unable 

» Sec Note XII. 
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tQ conceal from her fuperior the deplorable 
confequences of her weaknefs, Flechier 
was informed that this fuperior had pUr 
nifhed her in the mod cruel manner, by 
fhutting her up in a dungeon, where, 
ftretched upon a little ftraw, and reduced 
to a morfel of bread reludantly given, 
Ihe invoked death as the fole termination 
of her woes. The bifliop repaired to thi^ 
convent, and, after much refiftance, caufed 
the door to be opened of the horrid recefs 
where this poor creature lay confuming in 
defpair. As foon as fee faw her paftor, 
ihe ftretched out her arms to him, as to a 
deliverer fent by the mercy of Heaven. 
The prelate, cafting an eye of horror and 
indignation on the fuperior, faid to her, 
^^ I ought, did I liften only to human 
** juftice, to caufe you to be put in the 
*« place of this wretched viftim of your 
*« barbarity; but the God of mercy, 
f « whofe minifter I am, commands me to 
f * praftife, even towards you, that lenity 

^* which 
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** which you have not (hewn to her. Go, 
** and for your only penance read every day 
** in the gofpel the chapter of the woman 
** taken in adultery.** He immediately 
removed the poor nun from her dreadful 
habitation ; ordered that the greateft care 
fliould be taken of her, and ftridly 
watched over the execution of his orders. 
But the charitable hand which had freed 
her from her tormentors, could not reftore 
her to life : after fome months of languifli- 
ing, fhe died, pouring bleflings on the 
name of her virtuous bifliop, and hoping 
from the Supreme Goodnefs that pardon 
which had been denied her by monadic 
cruelty. 

While the biffiop of Nifraes alleviated 
as far as lay in his power the evils occa- 
fioned by the malice of mankind, he con- 
foled his unfortunate flock under the 
afflidions with which Providence was 
pleafed to try them. To an aged and in- 
firm •perfon he Wrote, " Refign yonrfelf 

'• into. 
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*^ into the hand of God ; he fends upon 
^* his children no fufFerings but what they 
*^ are able to bear.** In the fcarcity of 
1709, his charities were immenfe, and 
equally fhared between Catholics and Pro- 
teftants, the meafure being what they en- 
dured, not what they believed. He re- 
fixfed to employ the fund deftined to alms 
in the conftru6Hon of a church. *' Whlrt 
*^ anthems," faid he " are of equal value 
** with the benedidlions of the poor ; and 
** what fpeftacle is more worthy the fight 
" of God, than the tears of the indigent 
f* wiped away by his minifters ?" When 
the excefs of his zeal and charity was men- 
tioned to him, *' Are we bifliops for no- 
** thing ?** he cried. He has more than 
once been feen, with a fimplicity worthy 
of the! primitive ages, walking on foot 
through the ftreets of Nifmes, diftributing 
alms with one hand, and his bleffing with 
the other. He thought thefe public a£ts 
of epifcopal beneficence th^ beft anfwer to 

the 
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the malignant remarks of the Proteftants 
on the pomp of the Romifh church. He 
knew, however, to conceal this beneficence 
when it fell upon perfons fdrced by their 
condition to make a fecret of their indigence. 
He then added to the ready and abundant 
relief he gave, thofe delicate attentions 
which prevent alms from being humiliate 
ing, but which piety itfelf thinks it un* 
neceflary to obferve towards the wretched, 
when it regards charity rather as a reK- 
gious duty, than as the gratification of a 
feeling heart. 

With fuch talents and virtues, it W(iH 
readily be believed that Flechier was free 
from pride. The fon of a poor tallow* 
chandler, arrived at the epifcopacy, he 
had neither the folly to conceal the ob- 
fcurity of his birth, nor that more refined 
vanity which might have fought in thi^ 
very obfcurity a pretext for vain-glory, 
while meafuring with fecret complacency 
the diftance between the point whence l^e 

fet 
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fet out, and that which he had reached* 
Once, however, he was urged to ftep out 
of his ufual fimplicity, by the neceffity of 
replying to a court-prelate, who, having 
no other merit than his anceftry, held 
himfelf diflionoured by recognifing in 
Flechier a brother whom God had made 
eloquent, charitable, and virtuous, but 
had not made a gentleman. He thought 
it very ftrange that fuch a perfon fhould 
have been taken from his father^s fhop to 
be placed on the epifcopal bench, and he 
had the mean folly to fhew him his fur- 
prife. " With this way of thinking,'* 
anfwered the bifliop of Niftnes, " I fear 
*' that if you had been born what I was, 
** you would have been a maker of 
^' candles */' It is alfo related, that the 
marfhal de la Feuillade, that intrepid flat- 
terer of Lewis XIV. who repaid himfelf 
for hi« humble adulation of his mafter, 
by airs of haughtinefs towards all who he 

♦ Sec Note XII. 
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thought would fuffer them, dared to bj 
to Flechier, " You muft confefs that your 
'' father would be greatly aftonifhed to 
*' fee you what you are." — " Perhaps 
'* lefs fo than you fuppofe," replied the 
prelate ; " for it is not the fon of my fa- 
" ther, it is I, who have been made a bi- 
*' fhop/* Thefe anfwers muft be excufed 
in modefty obliged to impofe filence on 
pride ; for true modefty is like true cou- 
rage, which never offers an affront^ but 
knows how to repel one, at leaft when the 
perfon offering it is not fo vile as to merit 
only contempt. 

Flechier, fome time before his death, 
had a dream which he took for a prefage 
of his approaching end. He immediately 
ordered a fculptor to make a very modeft 
defign for his tomb j for he feared left 
gratitude or vanity fhould raife to his aihes 
a monument too confpicuous, and force 
him, in a manner, after his death, to 
affume the oftentation he had fo much 

defpifed 
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defpifed tvheri livmg. The fculptor made 
two defigns ; but the prelate's nephews 
prevented him from fliewing them to 
their uncle, wilhing. If pofGble, to remove 
from hU mind an idea affliding to them, 
if it were not to Jiim. Flechier com- 
plained of this delay, of which the fculptor 
could not conceal the caufe. ** My ne- 
^ phews,'* faid the prelate, " have per- 
*^ hs^ done as they ought, but do you 
*' do what I have defired/* He examined 
the two defigns, chofe the fimpleft, and 
{^d to the artift, " Begin the work, for 
'.* there is no time to lofe.** He died 
ftortly afterwards, on February i6, 1710, 
wept by the Catholics, regretted by the 
Proteftants, and leaving to his brethren a 
worthy model of zeal and charity, fim- 
plicity and eloquence. His funeral ora- 
tion, drawn up by a very moderate orator, 
was not even delivered. It would, how- 
ever, have been juft, that one who had 
fo well praifed others, (hould himfelf have 

been 
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been praifed by a voice equally eloquent j 
and Turenne, from the depth of his tomb^ 
feemed to cry to all the clergy of France 
to pay a debt, which no one at that time 
could or would acquit. Fenelon alone 
pronounced the funeral eulogy of the bi- 
fhop of Nifmes, by faying, " We have 
*' loft our mafter.'* Thus the only one 
of Flechier's brethren who was then hir 
fuperior (for Boffuet no longer exifted) 
was the only one whofe modefty paid ho- 
mage to the tdents of him who had imi« 
lated his virtues. The intendant Baville» 
though little refembling either of thefe» 
caufed fome lines to be engraved on Fie- 
chier*s tomb ; and even the Proteftants 
applauded the epitaph of the prelate whom 
they regarded as their father, though com- 
pofed by the magiftrate whom they name4 
their perfecutor. 
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EULOGT OF FLECHIER* 



NOTE L 

WHILE Flechier was yet in the con* 
gregation of the Chriftian Dodrine, he 
was profeiSbr of rhetoric in the college be-* 
longing to thefe fathers at Narbonne. His 
obligation to write a great deal of Latin in 
this employment did not prevent him 
from feeling the difficulty in a modem of 
appearing tolerable after Cicero, Virgil, 
and Horace, in a language no longer 
fpoken. He exprefled his fentiments on 
this fubjeft in a Latin poem " on Mo- 
*' dern Latinity,'* in which he ufed his 
bed endeavours not to give at the fame 
time the criticifm and the example. 

VOL. II. fi Obliged 
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Obliged alfo, by the irkfome duty of his 
office, to compofe Latin pieces for the 
theatre, he wrote one on the fubjeft of 
Ifaac, or " the Unbloody Sacrifice,*' to 
which he gave the title of a tragi-comedy, 
becaufe, as he faid, it appeared to him 
neither comic in its fubjeft, nor tragic in 
its conclufion. The term of drama^ not 
yet invented for thefe pieces of ah equi- 
vocal and neutral kind, would have ferved 
him more happily on this occafion. 

For the ungratefiil toil of thefe Latin 
talks he made himfelf amends, when he 
met with a happy opportunity, by fomc 
compofitions in French, He delivered, 
before the ftates of Languedoc, a funeral 
oration for Claude de Rebe, archbifliop of 
Narbonne. This difcourfe, which he com- 
pofed and committed to memory in ten 
days, was highly applauded ; and the fuc- 
cefs of this firft attempt muft have ap- 
prized the orator of the true path to fame 
which nature pointed out* to him« 
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NdtE IL 

JFlechier was preceptor to the fon of 
M. de Caumartin, counfellor of ftate; 
\vho being ndminated by the king one of 
the commiffioners for holding the Grands 
yours (Great Affifes) in Auvergne, \yas 
accompanied by the tutor and pupil* 
Thefe Grands Jours were extraordinary 
commiflions formerly appointed by the 
king to go into the provinces to hear the 
complaints of the people, and render juf- 
dice ; and it is a misfortune that they no 
longer exift, though the neceffity for them 
has not ceafed. Flechier wrote an ac- 
count of thofe held at Riom in 1665. ^^ 
is a kind of gallant hiftory, which proves 
that, with all his ftriftnefs of morals, he 
was well enough verfed in the frivolous 
language fuited to this fpecies of writing. 
In his narration the author fpeaks of fome 
harangues made to the magiftrates, iu 
which it is affirmed that St. Auguftin and 
£ 2 St. 
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St. Ambrofe had prophefied this great 
event ; and the fevere fentences that were 
about to be pronounced are compared to 
the terrors of the general^ judgment. As 
the account is but half prmted, we are left 
in ignorance of thefe fevere fentences, the 
recital of which would have been more in- 
terefting than gallantry and ridiculous ha- 
rangues* 

NOTE III. 

The funeral oration for Turenne not 
only eclipfed that of Mafcaron ; the na- 
tion feemed for a moment to place Flechier 
by the fide of Boffuet, though the latter 
was already known by two of his capital 
performances, the funeral orations for the 
queen of England, and for her daughter. 
But if the contemporaries of thefe two 
orators hefitated for fome time which to 
prefer, they foon united in eftimating the 
unequal fublimity of the biihop of Meaux, 
beyond the conftant but fomewhat cold 

elegance 
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elegance of the bifhop of Nifmes. The 
funeral orations for the dauphmefs, and 
the duke de Montaufier^ were written and 
delivered at a very fhort diftance of time 
from each other. Flechier, in fad, com- 
pofed with extreme facility, and in all 
places, on a ftone table, in a garden, and 
in a circle of company. " It is thought/' 
faid he, ^' that I compofe with toil and 
*' effort ; but this is a miftake. I have 
" worked hard in my youth^ and made 
" advantage of every moment. Did com- 
*' pofition coft me much, I fliguld long 
** ago have renounced it/' 

NOTE IV. 

Besides the old French fermon-writers 
from whom he freely borrowed any 
thought that ftruck him, he carefully 
perufed the fermons and homilies of the 
fathers of the church, and had even made 
copious extrafts from them, which were 
loft after his death. He greatly efteemed 
£ 3 Balzac 
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Balzac for the harmony of his periocU, 
but difliked the inflation of his ftyle. He 
alfo held in fome efteem le Camus, bifhop 
of Bellay, the author of fo many works 
now forgotten; but cenfured him for a 
profiifion of ingenious turns, and a fertility 
often leading to abufe. 

NOTE V. 
This Richefource is mentioned along 
with Laferre, in one of Defprcaux's re- 
flexions on Longinus, as a model of non- 
fenfe, and meannefs of ftyle. It is re- 
corded of this unfortunate rhetorician, 
that a very bad writer having been to hear 
one of his ledures, came to him at the 
end of it, and thus addrefled him in the 
midft of his audience : *' I come. Sir, to 
*' render you the juftice which is your 
^* due. I thought myfelf the firft writer 
** of the age for fuftian ; you have un4e- 
" ceived me; for I have heard more of it 
<* from you in the courfe of an hour, than 
^^ I have printed during my whole life.** 
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NOTE VI. 

Racine, fome years afterwards, ob- 
tsdned a cbmpenfation for his wsoit of fuc- 
cefs at his reception in the Academy. He 
was appomted to admit Thomas Comeille 
in the place of his illuftrious brother. 
More inured to the prefence of the public, 
the author of ** Phaedra " now appeared 
like himfelf. His difcourfe on this occa« 
lion is among the fined of thofe delivered 
before the Academy. It is ftill daily read; 
whereas no one now reads that of Flechier, 
which is in fa£t a very middling perform- 
ance, little worthy even of its temporary 
fuccefs. 

NOTE VII. 

Flechier has left an excellent letter 
on the utility of hiftory, and on the qua- 
lifications of an hiftorian. He might be 
reproached with not having rigoroufly 
followed his own rules concerning hiAo- 
£ 4 rical 
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rical truth and impartiality, in his hiftory 
of Theodofiusj but that was a com- 
manded work, a kind of Cyropadia^ writ- 
ten under the infpeftion of Boffuet, and 
particularly intended to inftruft the dau- 
phin in the duties of a pious and Chriftiaii 
monarch. FIechier*s hiftory of Ximenes 
rendered him fo celebrated in Spain, that 
moft of his works were tranflated into 
Spanifh. 

NOTE VIII. 

The duke de Montaufier, to whom 
his friends applied the eulogy given to 
Vefpafian, " Venerabilis fenex, & patien- 
** tiffimus veri,'* — ** A venerable old man, 
^* moft tolerant of truth," furniflies a re- 
markable proof, that the moft refolute fin- 
cerity cannot always withftand that courtly 
atmofphere, which the pureft virtue can 
fcarcely breathe with impunity. One 
who reads with attention that letter, cele- 
brated as a model of truth and dignity, 

which 
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which he wrote to his pupil the dauphin 
after the capture of Philipfburg, will per- 
ceive, if I may fo exprefs it, the uniform 
of the courtier under the philofopher's 
mantle, *^ I do not," fays the duke to 
the prince, " compliment your Royal 
*' EBghnefs on the capture of Philip(burg; 
** you had a fine army, bombs, cannon, 
*^ and Vauban : neither do I praife you 
*' for your bravery ; it is an hereditary 
*' virtue in your houfe: but I felicitate 
^* myfelf that you are humane, affable, 
** generous, liberal in difplaying the fer- 
*^ vices of others, and referved in men- 
** tioning your own/' When the duke 
de Montaufier faid to the fon of Lewis XIV. 
*' JBravery is an hereditary virtue in your 
*' houfe," did he in earneft believe that 
all the Bourbons, like Henry IV. and 
Gonde, had inherited the valour of 
St. Lewis ? He knew better than any one 
that this was a mere form of adulation. 
HafEUon may be pardoned for having faid 

of 
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of the Bourbons, in a funeral oration^ 
^* As they ought not to be praifed for be- 
^* ing born princes, fo neither ought they 
<^ for being bom valiant ;" but the plain^ 
dealer at court fliould have more fcruples 
with regard to truth than the orator. 
There is much more genuine greatnefe ia 
the well-known adieu of the duke to the 
dauphin after the education of the latter 
was completed. " Sir, if you are a man 
^ of worth, you will love me j if you are 
^ not, you will hate me, and I Ihall con- 
^' fole myfelf." But the moft ftriking 
difplay of his fpirit was the language he 
ventured to hold to Lewis XIV. on account 
of Madame Dader, who was criminal ia 
the monarches eyes for not being a Ca- 
tholic, This learned lady, when only 
Mademoifelle le Fevre, had dedicated a 
book to the king, which (he could not pre- 
fent to him, becaufe no one dared to in- 
troduce her to a prince who could not 
without indignation behold a fubj^d bold 

enough 
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enough to he of a religion different from 
his. Montaufier alone, who was himfelf 
^ converted Proteftant, braved this danger* 
He prefented the lady to the king, who 
faid gravely to the proteftor, that ^* he 
^* did very ill in making himfelf the fup- 
^' porter of a race under profcription ; 
*' that for his part, he ihould forbid all 
^' Huguenot writers to dedicate their 
^' works to him, and would commence 
*^ by ordering the fuppreflion of that of 
«^ Mademoifelle le Fevre/'— « Sire,'' rer 
plied the duke, with a liberty to which 
the king was little accuftomed, *' is it thus 
'' that you patronife merit and abilities ? 
^^ What fignifies it to you whether the 
*^ author be Catholic or Proteftant, pro- 
^' vided the work be a good one ? Truth 
** obliges me to fay, that fo puerile ^ 
^' fuperftition is highly unworthy of a 
^' king, and little made for you/' He 
added, that he Ihould fend Mademoifelle 
le Fevre a hundred piftoles in the king'§ 
J 4 name J 
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name; and that it would depend upon 
his majefty whether they were repaid or 
not. O Montaufier ! what is become of 
you? 

NOTE IX. 

Most of thofe who have written the 
hiftory of the popes have affefted to paint 
them under the moft odious and difgufting 
features. They feem to have had no other 
purpofe than to reprefent a fet of priefts, 
fcandalous, fome by their morals, others 
by their irreligion ; all ambitious, enter- 
prifing, and engaged in a plan for fubjed- 
ing the crown to the tiara. They have 
been charged with criminality in having 
abufed the ignorance, credulity, and fuper- 
lUtion of the people, in order to become 
fupreme and formidable. Let it be al- 
lowed that their delicacy of confcience is 
not an object of praife ; but let juftice be 
rendered to their ability. What, too, have 
they done in making advantage of human 

foUy 
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folly and weaknefs, more than any other 
prince would have done in their place? 
How many monarchs, for the fupport of 
defpotifm, have abufed the maxim fo often 
refounding in their ears, " that they hold 
** their authority from God alone, and are 
** the earthly images of the Deity ?" A 
philofopher who (hould write the hiftory 
of the popes, would prefent them, if iioc 
in a more favourable, at leaft in a more 
interefting and a truer light. He would 
painc them ftruggling againft force and 
power, with the arms fupplied by reli- 
gion alone ; making kings and emperors 
tremble at this fole name; never lofing 
fight during fix centuries of the projed rf 
becoming fovereigns of Rome, and at 
length fucceeding : he would difplay them 
as the proteftors of fcience, letters, the fine 
arts, and even of phiiofophy, as hi as thdr 
pontifical pretenfions could ally with it : 
he would ihew twenty popes in fucceflion 

occupied 
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Occupied in raifing the magnificent ftrat- 
turc of St. Peter^s, the fined monument 
of modern architedute j while fo many 
otter fovereigns take a kind of pride in 
neglefting, or even deftroying, the erec- 
tions commenced by their predeceflbrs. 
What a prince was Sixtus the Fifth ! what 
monarch in a long reign can boaft of hav^^ 
ing done what this fon of a peafant effefted 
in a pontificate of five years ? — ^The great 
dome of St. Peter's finiflied, immenfe obe- 
lilks raifed on their bafe in Rome, a fuperb 
aqueduft conftrufted for conveying water 
to the^ capital, the library of the Vatican 
dlablifhed, the ecclefiaftical ftate cleared 
of robbers, juftice rendered with equal ex* 
aftnefs and feverity, and, finally, fevea 
millions of gold left in the treafury of the 
church, notwithftanding the prodigious ex- 
penditures in embellifliing the capital of 
the Chriftian world ! What a pity that 
fuch a man has not hitherto met with a 

hiftoriaa 
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hiftorian worthy of him * ! *^ We ought 
*' to be able duly to efteem the popes,'* 
fays a celebrated writer, " though we be 
*' natives of London or Geneva j and 
f ^ fliould recoiled the remark of the great 
•* Cofmo de* Medici, " that ftates are not 
<« governed by pater-nofters.*' 

* If a more fplendid panegyrift is the defideratum 
here meant, we may wonder that a philofopher (hould 
fo far give way to vulgar admiration as to wifh it for 
an unfeeling defpot> whofe love of juilice was a fond* 
nef» for exercifing rigorous authority, and whofe 
public munificence was the vanity of perpetuating 
his name at the coft of thofe he governed. From 
whofe pockets came the immenfe fums here men- 
tioned to be fpent and hoarded ?— They could not 
he raifed but by the moft diftreffing exa^ions. Of 
all the topics of vain praife bellowed upon fovereigns^ 
the moft inconfiderate is that of their coftly works of 
oftentation, always dearly paid for out of the necef-* 
faries or comforts of their people. Transl. 
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NOTE X.. 

At the time when Flechier was nomi« 
nated to the fee of Lavaur, the court of 
France was at variance with the pope, who 
refufed to grant the bifhops tbofe bulb 
which they thought indifpenfable. Flechier 
did not make advantage of this delay, as 
many others would have done, to excufe 
himfelf from refiding in his diocefe. He 
went to Lavaur, and there, till the arrival 
of his bulls, afted under the modeft tide 
of vicar-general of the chapter. After 
having fome time poffeffed the bifhopric 
of Nifmes, he confented that his diocefe 
fhould be difmembered, in order to form 
out of it that of Alais in the Cevennes, 
that the Proteftants might have more in- 
ftruftion and fuccour; for he was not 
only void of that ambition which afpires 
after great places, but of the more fedu- 
dng ambition of doing good by himfelf^ 
and depriving others of the honour of it* 



IIOTE XL 

l^HE Proteftarits^ tendered furious by 
the Dragoonade, praftifed fliocklng cruel- 
ties againft the Catholics by way of re- 
|)rifals. They maflacred the priefts, fet 
on fire the churches, and fpread defolation 
all arotind. The affrighted paftors aban- 
doned their flocks ; and even the nuns 
wiflied to forfake their cbyfters. Flechier 
removed the terrors df the nuns, and en^ 
couraged the paftors, at the fame time ex- 
cufing their fears, and compaffiohating 
their vireaknefs. " We neither take upoil 
*• us to blame, nor to juftify your retreat,'* 
fays he tb th^m in a paftoral letter. He, 
however, affures them that the gofpel pre- 
cept, " when they fliall perfecute you in 
•* one city, flee to another,' ' is not appli- 
cable to perfons under their circumfliances ; 
and» from the praifes he beftows on thofe 
tedtors who, in the danger, did not aban- 
don their churches, it is evident that he 
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has occafion for all his epifcopal charity to 
pardon the fugitives. 

In a letter to the ^chbifhop of Paris^ 
Flechier thus unfolds his principles on the 
moft efficacious means for converting the 
Proteftants : *^ There are fome among 
*^ them, who, when we have confuted 
•* them, fay to us, '^ You are in the right} 
" but it is a hard matter to quit the tra- 
*' dition of our fathers/' It is juft to 
** urge thefe a little^ in order to make them 
" reunite with the church. Many are 
" held back by mere human confider- 
" ations : on thefe a fear ought to be im- 
" preffed fuperior to that of human re* 
" gards ; this fhould be the fear of God, 
" at lead, of the powers ordained by God* . • 
" We have even met with fome who have 
" defired us to impofe upon them fome pecu* 
" niary fine^ not daring to declare them- 
" felves but under Ihelter of a flight vio- 

" lence We fhould aft partly by 

" perfuafion and remonflrance, partly by 

^* command 
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" commaad slnd conjlraint. I fpeak of a 
" conftraint which fbould be rather a 
^' correftion than a chaftifement, which 
** fliould not repel and irritate th^ bad, 
** or difquiet thofe who are, or mean to 
" become good, which fhovXd Jiimulatey 
" but noijirike them.'* 
. This lettei" appears to us veiy curious. 
tt (hews 2X each line the combat of temper 
againft profeJJion\ of the zealous pricft 
againft the indulgent fage, fearful of pcr- 
fecutingi But, in fine, profej/ion produces 
ks eflFed, as in the comedy of the ** Pro- 
** cureur arbitre/* 

' Flechier, though unwilling that vio- 
knce fliould be ufed towards peaceable 
Proteftants, thought with reafon that force 
flk^ld be oppofed to to thofe fanatical Pro- 
teftants who had taken up arms *. Ca- 
valier, their chief, came to Nifmes after 

* But they were driven to this extremity by op- 
-preffian and injuftice. Into what a labyrinth of in- 
confillency arc men led when they once deviate from 
the plain path of equity ! Trawsl. 
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his accommodirion with the marfhal de 
Villars ; but the prelate would never fee 
the deftroyer of his flock. It was with 
pleafure he heard of Cavalier's departure 
for England. " The veflel loaded with 
*' fo many crimes," faid he, " will doubt- 
" lefs perifli." This man, originally a 
journeyman baker, had ordered and ex- 
ecuted, in the name of Godj thofe ravages 
which Flechier deplored ; as the Catholics 
had, in the name of God, pradifed their 
dragoonades. Villars was fent into the 
Cevennes to make war againfl Cavalier ; 
and this celebrated general, who was foon 
to fight and conquer prince Eugene, li- 
mited his campaign againfl the Proteftants 
to a treaty of peace with the baker who 
commanded them. The cruel and un- 
fortunate war that Lewis XIV. had then 
to fuftain, compelled him to this humi- 
liation ; and, what was little lefs difgrace- 
fiil, the Proteftants complained, not with- 
out reafon, that the conditions of the 
treaty were ill obferved. 
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NOTE XII. 

Our refpeftable prelate gave to the 
enemies of the church an example of that 
fubmiffion which he preached. Though 
attached by friendihip to the illuftrious 
Fenelon, he publifhed a declaration of ad-p 
herence to the bull which condemned the 
quietift doftrine of that virtuous arch- 
bifliop i but while he profcribed his errors, 
he fpoke of his perfon with all the refped 
due to him, and which other prelates did 
not grant him^ He did more than ren- 
der juftice to Fenelon's docility ; he had 
predided it. Upright and pure minds 
underftand each other ; and the virtuous 
Fenelon did on this occafion what the 
virtuous Flechier would have done in his 
place* 

He was an exaft obferver of the eccle- 

fiaftical laws, without ftraining or relaxmg 

them. He had converted and baptifed a 

Jew, who himfelf, for fome unknown rea- 
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fon, afterwards baptifed a child in fecrett 
Flechier declared the child a good ChriCr 
dan, notwithftanding the fecrecy of the 
baptifm. More rigid, however, with re» 
gard to marriage, he determined that the 
union of a Proteftant man with a Catholic 
woman, could not be tolerated in the Ror 
mifli church ; and in favour of this opi- 
nion he explained as well as he was able 
that pafTage of St. Paul, which does not 
feem very favourable to it, " the unbelier- 
*• ing hufband (hall be fanftified by the 
** believing wife/' We know not the 
opnion of modern prelates and theolo- 
gians on the fubjed ; but the magiftrates 
of our days, who pride themfelves more oa 
equity than theology, have nwre than onc^ 
declared fuch marriages good and valid. 

The pretended miraculous crofs, a^ainft 
which Flechier publiflied a paftoral letter, 
had beer^ erefted by a ihepherd, whoni 
the bifliop caufed to quit the diocefct 
The wood of this crofs was rafped as ^ 

relic, 
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relic. ^« Thefe partictes/' faid he, «« fe- 
^ parated from the whole, are no more 
^* than particles of wood, which, having 
<^ loft the merit of the reprefentation of 
** the fuflferings of Jefus Chrift, are wor- 
" thy of no kind of honour.*' In the 
feme letter he fays, *^ Miracles ought not 
*^ to be too frequent, becaufe they would 
*^ be ufelefs ; nor abfolutely extinft, that 
<< the new may give credibility to the old/' 
He fpeaks with much prudence, on the 
devotion which ought to be paid to this 
crofs; forbidding the clergy to atteft the 
miracles, and young women to pafs the 
night before it *. 

♦ The affair of pretended miracles js one of the 
xnoft embarrailing to the Romifh clergy, who arq 
obliged by fyftem to admit that they ftill may occur, 
and probably will occaiionally occur, and yet are 
iiflwn^d to give authority to the fuperilitious belief 
of the vulgar. Thofe communions are much more 
fortunate in this point, who have thrown miracles 
|>ack to a few of the firft centuries of ChrifUanity. 

Transl. 
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He exhorted his canons to a life of ln-« 
duftry and regularity, which might coun- 
teract the bad idea of chapters ufually en- 
tertained by men of the world. *' They 
" confider canons," faid he, ^* as ecde- 
*^ fiaftics out of employ, who have no- 
^' thing to do but indolently to fill an eafy 
** chair in a choir, where they hardly join 
^* their voices to thofe of the inferior 
** priefts who in their ftead chant the 
^^ praifes of God. The ufeleflhefs of their 
*' lives forms a fad prefumption agaioft 
^* the regularity of their condufl:." 

Flechier oppofed as long as he was able 
the eftablifhment of an opera at Nifmes. 
The firft attempt failed, and the aClors 
were reduced to beggary. The fecond 
company had more fuccefs, The biihop 
raifed his voice againft this fpedacle, but 
without employing ecclefiaftical cenfures. 
** You love,*' faid he, " to fee and hear 
^' thefe daughters of Babylon, who fing 
^' the fongs of their country j and yoi^ 
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" chafe thefe ferpents in proportion as 
^ they fting you." He complained that 
the new converts, who, while Proteftants, 
did not go to thefe fpedacles, frequented 
^them after their converfion, '* Of your 
** former laws," faid he, " you have for* 
" gotten thofe only which were good." 
We fhall not examine whether, conform- 
ably to the precepts and fpirit of Chrifti- 
anity, an opera may not be tolerated in a 
great city, as a neceOary evil, and a remedy 
againft greater evils ; but it miifl be ad- 
mitted, that the moral mifchief that may 
refult from it muft be more fenfible and 
nior^ to be feared in a fmall city, and 
plight with fome reafon alarm epifcopal 
follicitu4ef 

NOTE XIII. 

Flechier's family affert that this anec- 
dote, and the circumftance of his father's 
))eing a dealer in candles, are not correct. 
Recording to them, his father had inhe- 
rited 
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rited from his anceftors a little eftate^ 
turhich he cultivated himfelf, occupying alfo 
a mill upon it. The haughty prelate who 
fo bafely reproached Flechier with the in- 
digence of his progenitors, faid once to 
him, " Confcfs that your father would have 
** been much furprifed to fee you ftep out 
•* of his mill, and become a bifliop." — 
•* I much fear,** replied Flechier, " that 
^* if yours had been a miller, you would 
«* have turned the mill-ftone all your Hfe.*^ 
This anfwer calls to mind what was laid 
by another prelate to a diftributor of ec- 
clefiaftical favours, who confulted him 
whether a preacher of diftinguiflied talents, 
but of low birth, could, without indecency^ 
be raifed to the epifcopacy. " Did I 
^^ think that could be made a queftion 
*' of,*' replied the prelate, I would at this 
** inftant throw my mitre and crofier out 
•' of window/* 
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Anthony Houdart de la Motte was 
born at Paris on January 17th, i6y2^ 
He commenced his ftudies in a feminary 
of Jefuits, an order of men who have de* 
ferved fo well of letters by their abilities 
fmd writings ; happy if they had been 
contented with fuch a praife t La Motte 
always preferved his relations, either of 
gratitude or policy, with this fociety ; for 
the Jefuits were then formidable, and the 
thunderbolt which they fo long defied yet 
ilept. 

After his preparatory education, he, like 

piany other celebrated men, entered upon 
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the ftudy of law; and, like them, vn$ 
foon difgufted with it *• Whatever might 
be his efteem for fo noble and ufeful a 
profeffion, letters, by prefenting to him 
objefts better fuited to his talents, offered 
a ftill more flattering recompence. The 
writer who, refufing to confine his genius 
and fame within the circle of the courts, 
is able to intereft all ages and nations in 
his works, obtains efteem and celebrity 
wherever there exift men worthy of being 
his readers. Such was the brilliant pro- 
fpefl: which dazzled the young la Motte 
on his firft defertion of the bar. But his 
rifmg enthufiafm had fuffered him to be- 
hold the laurels only which feemed to 
await him. Experience alone was to in- 
form him of the rocks which were to befet 
his courfe ; and this experience was fpeedy 
and fevere. His firft attempt, a comedy, 
raifcarried ; and this was at the Italian 
theatre, which being then only for the re«. 

* See Note L 
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prefentation of farce, did not leave the un- 
fortunate author the confolation of fuppof- 
ing that the fpeftators had been difficult ♦. 
His difgrace could not be more mortify- 
ing : it fo affefted him, that for fome 
months it caufed him to renounce the 
theatre, letters, and even mankind. He 
threw himfelf into la Trappe, and believed 
himfelf a penitent becaufe he was humi- 
liated. This vocation, however, was only 
the bitter and abortive fruit of difappointed 
felf-love ; it therefore only lafted the time 
neceffary to tranquillize him, and reflore 
his flrength and fpirits. This monk, fo 
little calculated for the profefSon, was foon 
thrown back from his temporary cloyfter 
upon the world ; and proved, as foon as 
he had again plunged into it, to what a 
degree his religious fervour was cooled. 
He wrote the charming opera of " TEu- 
rope Galante." Campra, who had hi- 

* See Note II. 
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therto only fet maifes and motets for t^ 
cathedral of Paris, deferting, like la Motte, 
the facred for the proiane, compofed the 
mufic for this opera ; and was fo intoxi^ 
cated with its fuccefs, that the church was 
obliged, not without regret, to abandon 
him alfo to the theatre *. 

La Motte foon afterwards, in partner* 
fliip with Deftouches, gave to the public 
the " Paftoral of Ifle,^* which was not lefs 
applauded than " TEurope Galante.*^ 
This paftoral was at firft written in three 
afts, but he was advifed to make them 
five, in order to raife it to the dignity of 
the grand opera; nothing howeter was 
gained by this, and the author would haf^ 
done better to have abridged his work^ 
by fupprefling the feeble and unmeaning 
cpifode of Pan and Doris, which makes 
the principal a6tion languiih, and the ab- 
fence of which would reftore to the piece 

* Sec Note III. 
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iJl that intereft which the grand opera had 
fo generoufly refigned. 

He afterwards, in conjunftion with dif- . 
ferent muncians, compofed feveral other 
operas, moft of which fucceeded. Some, 
however, were lefs fortunate j but from a 
caufe contrary to that which has proved 
fetal to many other works of the kind : 
the failure of thofe of la Motte was rather 
the fault of the mufic than of the words ; 
for they who have moft pofitivcly denied 
our author a genius for poetry in general^ 
have granted him a talent for lyric poetry, 
dther from motives of equity, or becaufe 
they thought it was granting him little* 
The donation, however, was more flatter- 
ing than they imagined, Defpreaux and 
Racine, while they afFefted to defpife this 
excellence, had in vain attempted to arrive 
at it. The harmony which enchants us 
in their verfes was, if the expreffion may be 
allowed, too ftrong and too well nouriflied 
to be capable of being transferred to works 

meant 
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meant to be fung. Verfes of thU kind 
require only a degree of harmony which ' 
may admit of their union with mufical 
melody, without giving harfhnefs to the 
compound, and without loading it fo at 
to weaken the expreffion by exaggerating 
it. Lyric poetry therefore requires • a 
certain luxurious foftnefs in the ideas, 
the images, the exprefSons, the mea^ 
fure and cadence of the verfes, and 
their rhythm and combination; it even re* 
quires fuch a happy arrangement of long 
and fhort fyllables as may render it im* 
neceffary for the tunc to proceed with toa 
quick or too flow a motion. Hence the 
talent for lyric poetry, notwithfl:anding its 
great inferiority to a genius for the higher 
kinds of poetry, is not much more fre- 
quent, becaufe it is compounded of feverat 
qualities of the fecond rank, which feldom 
meet in a poet, in fuch a juft degree a$ 
to produce verfes proper for fong without 
being too fonorous^ and eafy without 

being 
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being negligent ♦. La Motte had the ad* 
vantage of uniting thefe qualities. He me- 
rited the ftill greater praife of having been 
the creator of three fpecies of opcratical 
drama; that of the ballet in the ^^ Europe 
^* Galante" (for the ballets of Quinault 
are beneath mediocrity) ; of the paftoral, in 
^ IflK/' which breathes the foft and qmet 
fenfibility proper to this compoiition ; and 
that of the comedy-ballet, in ** le Cama- 
•« val et la FoUe/* 

In the midfl; of thefe accumulated tri- 
umphs, la Motte was ambitious of a new 
one. He publifhed a volume of odes, 
which at firft met with many panegyrifts, 
and fome critics'} and which, foon after, 

* It wUl appear xhsLtiync poetry is here underftood 
in Its original and proper fenfc of " verba fociands^ 
<* chordis," verfe to be affociated with mufic. By 
eltending its meaning to odes intended only to be 
readj we have raifed its fignificatloii in £nglifh> fo as 
to include what we reckon the higheft (pecies of pure 
poetry. T&AicaL. 

VOL* II. o had 
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had many critic$9 and fome apelogifts» 
They were full of wit and good fenfe; 
but good fenfe, and even wit, are mferior 
decorations in ode-writing. In la Motte't 
odes the images are fcanty, the colouring 
feeble, and the harmony often negleded* 
The author, fufficiently confcious of his 
deficiencies, even had criticifm fpared the 
officious pains of putting him in mind ^ 
them, laid, in juftification of the harfli- 
nefs imputed to his verfes, ^' A poet is 
«* not a flute**' This pleafantry, if it de- 
serves the name, did not give his odes 
what the ear and the imagination required. 
In confequence, they were (bon effaced by 
thofe of the celebrated Roufleau, who, with 
lefs wit, perhaps, than la Motte, had mlich 
fuperior qualifications for the higher po* 
etry ; — the art of reprefenting truths by- 
images, a nice and fenfible ear, and, above 
all, that happy felection of words, fo effen- 
dal to verfe, and efpecially to the ode, the 
loftinefs of which reje&s what is commcMi 
in expreffion, ftill more than in idea# 

When 
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When the two rivals, however, were 
compedtors for a feat in the Academy, la 
Motte was almofl unanimoufly preferred 
to Roufleau*, for a reafon highly im- 
portant to a literary fociety,— that he had 
gained friends, whereas Rouffeau did not 
poflefs a fingle one. The harfh and 
haughty charader of this poet was repul- 
five to all his literary brethren; and the fu- 
periority of his talents did not tend to 
conciliate them. But though it was al- 
lowable not to love him, it was not fo to 
refufe him juftice f. 

Satiated with garlands on the lyric fcene, 
la Motte ventured to appear on a theatre 
flill more worthy of a poet's ambition, but 
more formidable and tempeftuous. He 
gave the French comedians the tragedy 
of *' the Maccabees.'* But, as he had 
already a confiderable reputation, and con- 
fequently many enemies ready to hifs the 

♦ Sec Note IV. f Sec Note V. 
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piecQ b|^fore they lhoi,ild l^eat itj| aii4 to 
revile it after \t had provfid fuccefsful, he 
prudently kept his uame concealed. Envy, 
thus blinded and thrown off her guard^i 
firft joined in. applaufe with thjs crowd of 
fpe^ators j and perhaps evea led the way, 
in the hppi? of oppofing nafcent and uOf 
known genius to that which viras already 
in poileflion of the public efli^einu Tb^ 
x^ofl determined enemies of la Motte, £ir 
frpm fufpeding the innocent in^e he laid 
for tbem^ ^H^4 ^■^. ^^^y ^P ^^ writ« 
ten, that they conceived it to \fe a poftbu^. 
mous work of Racine. The author for 
fome weeks enjoyed, in fqcret the exquiiite 
judgment, of thefe great connoifieurs. 
When he fa^y himfelf fure, of fuccefs, he 
caufed an obfcure rumour to be fpread by 
fome friends, that he was the authpr of 
" the Maccatees j" and he had. the ffitit. 
faftion of hearing thofe turned i^to ridir 
cule who attributed the piece to him, and 
had not. the fagacity to feel "how. fer he 

*' was 
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*** HWte itifcapable of it.*^ At length he de- 
blared hiihfelf openly, and enjoyed the 
new pleafure of feeing his enemies change 
theit langdage. The more thoUghtlefs 
among them fhamelefsly reviled ^hat they 
hvtd jyratfed ; the more fubtle k^pt filence ^ 
the mote moderate^ as a gfeat eflfbrt of juf- 
tice^ dckilb^ledged tliat the work had in 
iafl: fotae merit, though much inferior to 
what had been given out; This was nea^ 
the truth j for tlibugh the tragedy of ihi 
Maccabees it eftimabl^ in foihe of its de- 
taSkj the languor of its verfification, fo 
riditutoufly compared to that of Rac?ne, 
the feeblenefs of its plot, of moft of its cha- 
rafters, and efpecially of its lad a£ls, have 
£> damped the applaufes it i^eceived on its 
firfl: reprefentation, that it has almofl en- 
tirely difappeared from the ftage *. 

Encouraged by the fucceft of this piece, 
la Motte foon afterwards produced the 
taragedy of ** Romulus," He was now 

♦ ?ce NoTB VI.' 
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grown bolder, and ventured to expofe 
bimfelf openly to the attacks of envy. . 
^^ Romulus " had ftill more fuccefs, or 
at leaft was oftener refprefented, than the 
*• Maccabees*/' If its repetitions have 
been lefs fortunate, and it is now almoft 
forgotten, the caufe is to be imputed to - 
Voltaire- s " Brutus/' which, with a fubjeft 
nearly fimilar in kind, has much more 
ftrength, grandeur, and efed, and efpe- 
cially that magic of ftyle which cbann« 
alike the fpedator and the reader. 

The fortune of " Ines de Caftro V was 
(till more brilliant than that of the two 
preceding pieces; and it has likewife' 
proved more conftant and durable, for it 
has fupported itfelf to our times- This 
tragedy, one of the mod interefting on 
the ftage, received an eulogy that few 
pieces will fhare with it ; this was, that all 
who faw it while yet new, could not be con- 
tented with a fmgle reprefentation ; a nsh 

♦ §ec Npte VII. 
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tiital effefl: of fo pathetic a performance, 
in which what the ancients called tragic 
pity is carried to its height, without any 
mixture of hdrror to render the emotion 
painful. In " Ines," the fpeftator's foul 
is deeply touched with forrow, but of a 
kind which leaves an impreilion equally 
ftrong and fweet : the feelings are never 
affailed with that violence which caufes 
averted eyes, and checks or dries up the 
tears. This piece, however, as well as all 
the author's other tragedies, has been crr- 
ticifed for the feeblenefs of its ftyle and 
colouring ; but this defed is almoft obli- 
terated by many true, fimple, and pene- 
trating expreflions of fentimentj by the 
care the author has always taken to make 
his adors fpeak, if not the language of 
elc^uence, at lead that of their fituation ; 
and by his art of attaching the fpeflator to 
the fituation itfelf, without giving him 
time to become difficult as to the manner 
in which the details are reprefented. Suf- 
G4 ficiently 
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fiqently prepared by the poet to fopply 
from his own iburces all defe^ in the 
^rce of impreffion, it is enough for him 
to fieel himfelf gently moved to compaC> 
fion and tears, and his own heart does the 
reft* 

It may readily be imagined that the 
great fuccefs of ^^ Ines '* produced criti- 
dlms without number. Difcontented 
writers are always at hand to prove to aa 
applauded author, that he had no right to 
his fuccefs. But what would feem ftrange 
to one unacquainted with all the myfteries 
and refources of human malignity,' die 
lame fpedators who had Ihed copbus 
tears at la Motte's tragedy, did not rejeft 
the latisfadion of giving ear to the fatirea 
made upon it. They amufed themfelves 
with thefe pieces for the moment, as they 
laugh at Pourceaugnacy after having wept 
at Pbadra. For the public, eager to enjoy 
the pleafure they feek at the theatre, and 

♦ Sec Note VIII. ' 
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fomettmes hurried along at the firft inftiot 
by tbia pleafure, are always ready, when 
become cool, to quarrel with themfelvee 
for the enthufiarm they were fo fimple m 
to feel; and are obliged to the cenforwho 
aiks them, like the Mifantbrcpe^ 

And have you then the face to call that fine i 

Their vanity is not hurt by being re« 
proached with having fallen into a miftake^ 
becaufe this miflake conflfted in fuppofing 
a fuperiority of talents, which they are 
better pleafed to deny than to applaud f 
and they are internally thankful to that 
fatire which thus as it were reftores them 
what they had paid. The fatires on 
" Ines,'* it is true, prefently underwent 
the jud fate of writings of this kind; 
they plunged each other into oblivion, fuf- 
fering the piece to furvive, (lightly injured 
by their (Irokes. The French, iays exceU 
lently the abb£ Dubos, do not defptle all 
whi^h they ridicule. The tradt^cers of 

this 
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this play performed a fundion like that of 
thofe Roman foldiers, who, following the 
triumphal car of their general, fang fa- 
tirical verfes againft him, which the po- 
pulace were delighted to hear, even while 
they cried ** JLong live the conqueror !** 
La Motte was one day in a coffee-houfe, 
in the midft of a fwarm of literary drones, 
who were abufing his work without know^ 
ing die author. He patiently heard them 
a long time in filence, and then called out 
to a friend who accompanied him, ^^ Lei 
«« us go and yawn at the fiftieth reprefent- 
^ ation of this unfortunate piece/* At 
another time, when told of the numerous 
criticifms made on his tragedy, ^^ It is 
•^ true,** faid he, ** it has been much 
J* criticifed, but with tears." 

To fhorten the lift of our academician's 
fucce£fes, we fhall not fpeak of fome co- 
medies, which were alfo very well re- 
ceived J among others, the ** Magni- 
<* fique,'* whichy played in a faperior 

manner 
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xi^anner by Dufrefne when it firft ap- 
peared) fiill pleafes by the ingenuity of its 
details, and the charms of its ftyle*, 
Notwithftanding the feverity of criticifm 
which la Motte has undergone, we are 
obliged in his eulogy to pafs over fome 
particulars, which we fhould carefully 
colled, and perhaps make the moft of, 
in that of fome others. 

Dramatic authors, whofe career is a 
continued warfare, cannot, more than 
generals, expeft to experience a fortune 
without reverfe. La Motte, three years 
after *' Ines," brought upon the ftage the 
tragedy of " OedipuV which reached 
no more than the fourth or fifth reprefent- 
ation. After having written it in verfe, 
be put it into profe ; and this gave occa- 
fion to the publication of his fyftem of 
profe tragedies, fo ingenioufly fupported, 
and fo warmly refuted. His principal ar- 
gun^ents were, that tragedies in profe ap« 

• See Note IX. 
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proached infinitely nearer than thofe tft 
Ycrfc to the fimplicity and truth of nature ( 
that a tragic writer, delivered from the 
conftraint of verfification, would be 
obliged, in order to compenlate the fpec* 
tator for the lofs of poetry, to give mor^ 
zQion and life to his pieces ; that not one 
of thofe languid fcenes would be permit- 
ted, which are endured from the fole fear 
of difcouraging dramatic authors, were it 
expe^ed (^ them to be inceilantly both 
poetical and interefting; that verfe had 
formerly been aflerted to be as eflential to 
comedy as to tragedy, till Moliere, by 
eompofing fome bf his mafter-pieces in 
prf^e, had compelled the public to re- 
Eomice a prejudice fi> injuriotts to their 
pleafure ; that the fame would happen to 
tragedy were any good writer to hazard 
die experiment ; in fine, that the law im- 
pofed on tragedians of writing in verfe, 
may divert from this walk men of rare 
genius, who, having recdved from nature 

- fuperior 
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fyp^v talients for the more efiential pairti 
of tnigedy, may be defkient ia tjhat off 
Ter(Uicatk>n^ It was replied to la MoctCt; 
^t tragedy ought not to be an exaft re^ 
pre&ntation of nature ; thaffiich a repre* 
featation woiild often excite horror aod 
difguft, rather than fympathy ; that the 
pleafure of the fpeftator, in great mea« 
fure,, even confifts in the perception that 
he i^ pref^nt at a reprefentation^ and not 
ait the thing itfelf ; that there is much lefs 
inconvenience in approachihg nearer to 
nature in comedy, becaufe there is no rea- 
fon to fear^ as in tragedy, a painful fenfa« 
tion refulting from too clofe a reprefent- 
ation of the fcene ; that the charm of 
verfification is a mean of undeceiving the 
fpeflator, were he tempted to take the ac- 
tion for reality, and of tempering his emo« 
tiona fo as to render them no more than 
agreeable; that, moreover, the harmony 
of verfe is a pleafure expeflied by the 
fpeftatpr of a tragedy, of which he ought 

not 
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not to' be difappointed ; that the lichee of 
writing in profe would not render tra^ 
gedies more interefting, but would only 
contribute to multiply bad or indifierdit 
performances ; and that, inftead of gain« 
ing by it fome good works, the theatre 
would only be inundated with a deluge of 
worthlefs abortions. 

Such were the arguments adduced on 
each fide ; the refult of which was, that 
almoft all men of letters have decided in 
favour of verfe, though fo many verfifiers, 
who feemed by their produdions fo wdl 
calculated for profe, appear interefted in 
its behalf*. La Motte, holding in one 

hand 

♦ Though It appears to me that the caufe haf 
been juftly decided in favour of writing tragedy Jn 
verfe, yet I cannot lay an)* ftrefs on the argument for 
its ufcy that it takes off from the reaRty of the repre« 
fentation, and guards the fpe^iator againft the too 
ilrong emotions which would attend a temporary 
illufion : for when every attempt is made by fcencry, 
adiooy and other concomitants, to fofter fuch an il- 

luiioD^ 
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hand his ingenious (Uflertationa againft tHi« 
gedies in verfe, and having in the other 



luiioxiy and the excellence of a tragedy if eftimated 
by the force of the emotions it excites, atiifoiild be 
ftrange indeed were the language purpofely de%iied 
to counterad ^Jl thefe intentions. The propofitiont 
** that tragedy ought not to be an exa6t reprefent- 
** ation of nature," may be admitted on another 
principle, that of the love of novelty or improvement. 
We want, in a reprefentation for pleafure, nature 
heightened, adorned, elevated, as well in fentiment 
as in di6Uon ; and to this elevation and variety verfe 
greatly contributes. It is, befides, an oiMtumal 
gratification, which, if compatible with the general 
intention of tragedy, ought to be provided. It is to 
be obferved, however, that the rhimed verfe of French 
tragedy, pronounced in a manner which clearly marks 
out the meafure, mufl be much more effential to the 
car which expe As it, than Englifh blank verfe, pro- 
nounced, according to the modern rule, merely as 
profe. Dramatic poetry, among the French, ftands 
much higher, as poetry 9 than among us. We fhould 
not think of looking in any of our tragedians fol* that 
perfedion of ftyte and verification which they in- 
.^ance in Racine. T&ansl. 
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only his unfortunate ^^ Oedipus in profe*^ 
for an example, had the &te of thofe ad« 
vocates who, after their artful pleadings 
in a litigious bufinefS^ lofe their caofe 
thrbugh the weaknefs of the evidence they 
produce. The queftion, thus decided by 
fad:, feems to be fo without an appeal ; 
and our academician's bad fuccefs in efbh 
blifhing his new fpecies, has brought on a 
profcription of it, which has been regarded 
by his fucceflbrs as a perpetual interdift. 

If la Motte failed to convince by hia 
aflertions in favour of tragedies in profe» 
he failed ftill more in his attacks on thofe 
in verfe. The predominant vice of tho 
new herefy on this fubjed is, that of 
thinking that the beauty of the thoughts 
difpenfed from that of the harmony ; as if 
it were afferted to be indifferent whether 
a piece of mufic were executed on an in- 
(trument in or out of tune, or whether^ 
in finging, the meafure were neglected or 
fcrupuloufly obferved. La Motte feems to 

have 
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have wifhe^.to appreciate poetry as th^ 
geometrician meafures bodies, by ftripping 
them of all fedfible qualities ; but the geo- 
metrician in fo doing follows his prin*^ 
ciples, whereas the poet who imitates him 
a£ls contrary to his* Thus the fophifms 
of this bold innovator, like thofe of a deaf 
man who (hould deny the fenfe of hearings 
have given neither good nbr bad poets a 
diftafte for verfification^ 

La Motte was ftill lefs fuccdfsfal in hid 
*^ Iliad '* • than in his anti-poetical para-^ 
doxes. He wrote^ ds is well known, 
againfl: Homer ; but by this he offered him 
a lefs injury than by traiiflating him into 
French vex!few He had attacked the fub- 
jedi the difpofition, and the entire plan of 
the Iliad, with much ingenuity, and in 
many points with much reafon and tafte ; 
but he did not render fufficient juftice to 
thofe fublime beauties which will fecure 
admiration to this poem in every age j- 
ftill lefs was he able to transfer thefe beau* 
VOL. II. H ties 
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lies to his Tcrfion. He {hhfSttited S 
bare (keleton to the monfter he meant to 
combat ; and as he had raifed the public 
laughter againft his adTeriaries^ he ex* 
f)ofed himfelf to thdr Oiafts by an unildUQl 
travcfty oi the objcft of their vorflup. 
The powerful diTerfion he afforded them 
by this miftake loft him almoft all his ni* 
Tantages ; and the French IKad €anidled 
Madame Dacier for the ridicule wUch 
had been thrown upon her by the anfwer 
rf la Motte to her criticifms« This ^d6- 
lightful anfwer, full of wit and elegance, 
prefented throughout a ftriking contraft to 
the puerile reafonings, the pedantic en* 
thufiafm, and the grofs invedives of this 
learned lady, who em[Joyed only eruditioii 
and animofity in her attack, which he re- 
pelled only by argument and pkalantry. 
" Alcibiades," faid Madame Dacier, ^ gate 
" a great box on the ear to a teacher of 
** rhetoric who was without the works of 
*^ Homer ; what would ht now do to one 

« who 
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^* t^o diould read to him the tliad of 
«M. de la Motter— *« It is lucky fot 
** me/* replied the calm philofopher^ 
** that Madame Dackr did not recolle£l 
*^ this piece of hiftory, vhen I recited to 
•* her one of the cantos of my Iliad.'* 
Me compared the railings with which flie 
overwhelmed him to '^ thoTe charming 
^ Greek particles which fignify nothing, 
*^ but which, notwithftanding, are faid to 
^^ ftrengthen and adorn the lines of Ho^ 
•< men** He added, " that her inveftives 
^ had all the (implicity of the heroic 
"times, and all the energy of thofe which 
*^ the heroes of the Iliad lavifh upon each 
"other.*' Hence it was faid, that Ma- 
dame Dacier treated her adverfary /J la 
Grecque^ while he treated her ^ la Fran* 

La Motte^s ** Frf)les5** which appeared 

ibme years after his Iliad, were not lefs 

criticifed. They have been praifed for the 

ifiTention of fubjefts, and the juftnefs, and 

H 2 frequently 
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frequently the ingenuity, of^the morality* 
It has been aflerted, that even la Fontaine 
had lefs of this merit than la Motte. But 
the great, the genuine merit of a fable, is 
the art of narration, and here la Fontsdne 
IS inimitable. In bis fables, the beauties 
feem to have efcaped him without delign^ 
and almod without confcioufnefs; in thofe 
of la Motte, the beauties (for why ihould 
we deny that fuch there are, and of more 
than one kind ?) have always a itudied 
air, indicating pains and refearch. The 
difference between the two writers may 
l)e judged of even from their £iults j ac- 
cording to the obfervation of a geometri- 
cian, (M, de Mairan,) who fometimes, 
notwithftanding the anathema laxmched 
by fo many poets againft geometry, took 
the liberty of reafoning with truth and de- 
licacy on works of tafte, ** All the faults 
" of la Fontaine,** he remarked, ** arc 
** thofe of negligence; all thofe of la 
" Motte, of affettation.*' Many inge- 
5 mous 
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mous men, however, have made miftakes 
between them. An illuftrious writer drew 
into this fnare all the fociety of the Temple, 
by reciting a fable as la Fontaine's, which 
they received with rapture. " Gentle- 
*^ men,** faid he, as foon as their plaudits 
had fubfided, " the fable is la Motte's.** 
Notwithftanding the faults of this writer, 
if we caft our eyes upon the multitude of ' 
fables printed within forty years paft by 
authors who wifted to Aide between la 
Fontaine and him, (for they have all been 
too modeft to difpute the precedence with 
la Fontaine,) we may be permitted to aik, 
without detrafting from their merits, which 
of them has difplaced la Motte ? Let us 
add, however, that mod. of thefe writers 
have left la Motte far behind them, not in 
their fables, but, what is an eafier talk, in 
their -prefaces ; without reckoning the ir- 
refragable decifion of a cloud of'journalifts 
in their favour., - 

H 3 ^ A rule. 
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A rule, equally fure and eafy, will teadi 
us to appreciate the poetical merit of la 
Motte. To know whether vcrfes are 
good, it fuffices to afk if we are defirous 
of retaining them in the memory ; and 
woe to thofe which cannot fupport tho 
affirmative of this queftion ! Of our aca* 
demician's, many opera-pafllages are got 
by heart, even without iinging them ; fe- 
veral of his £ad>les are quoted with ap« 
plaufe, many of their verfes are repeated, 
and fbme have even become provertMaU 
Such are, 

n vaut nueux plaire que femr. 
To pleafe is better than to £crrt ; 

L'ennui naquit un jour de Panifonnite, 
Ennui's the child of unifbnnity ; 

Ia haine TeiDe et I'amiti^ s'endort. 
Hatred wakes while friendfhip ileeps | 

and feveral more which might be added. 
Some ftanzas are even repeated from hit 

pdes, 
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odes, a fpecies of poetry in vhich^ without 
Rouifeau, we ihould have fo little to quote, 
and fo much to forget. We may tbe^i 
conclude, that if la Motte is not a great 
poet, he U one whofe verfes are remenv 
bered; but whp can rtcit^^ fmg]^ oq$ 
of fo many rbimer3 w^ vjlify him ? 

He has been cenfured for his .paradoxes 
on poetry, on tragedies in prpfj^) on the 
ode, on fable, on epic poetry. That he 
{hpi^ld hold tbeie parado;^es was, however, 
natural. He wifhed to ma2&eyerf§9, md 
£^t that nature bad not ma4e him a poet f 
b? wi/hed to compofe pdes, and fell that 
be had more good f#n& tb^n warmth* 
more reafon than entbuffaCm; be.wiibe4 
to write tragedies, and faw bimfelf at ai^ 
iomienfe diftance from Gorneille and R^-^ 
cine ; he wiflxed to produce f^t^^s, and 
felt that hU genius, the chara^r of which 
was artful refinement, would in vain aim 
at the cbarmjng fimplicity of la Fontaino- 
Wba)t then xyemained for bim to 4p ?f-r 
H 4 To 
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To mamtain with all the (kill he pofleflfed, 
that harmony and imagery were not necefV 
fary to poetry, warmth and enthufiaftn tq 
the ode, verfification to tragedy, and fim- 
plicity to fable. La Motte made himfelf 
an " Art of Poetry * • fuited to his own ta- 
lents, as to many people make themfelves 
a fyftem of morality according to their in- 
terefts* Let us not adopt his opinions, 
but let us pardon him for having main? 
tained them. There are few writers whe 
have not, tike him, attempted to lower the 
fpecies of excellence which nature has 
denied them. An author deficient in cor- 
reffaiefs, and too indolent to polifh his 
produ^ions, will paf3 encomiums on ner 
gUgence of ftyle, and decorate with the 
name of eafe a loofe disjointed verfifica- 
tion. One who thinks fuperficially will 
place all merit in di6tion ; one who writes, 
or believes he writes, with mirmthj (an 
expreflion fo much abufed in our time,) 
will give this real or affeded warmth the 

preference 
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preference over reafon and truth. Th^ 
public will permit the felf-love of each 
writer to plead its caufe, will laugh at 
their efforts, not of genius, but of argu- 
mentation, to obtain a higher rank,' and' 
will conclude with putting each in liis pro- 
per place* 

If the verfes of la Motte are not mafter*-- 
pieces of poetry, his profe- writings maybe 
regarded as models of ftyle *. His aca*^ 
demical difcourfes, in particular, gained 
the higheft applaufes. For thefe they 
were indebted not only to their real merit, 
but to another of the author's talents, 
which it would be unjuft to pafs over in 
filence. No one read, or rather recited, 
(for he was blind,) in a more feduftivc 
and fefcinating manner : gliding rapidly 
and with a low voice over the feeble paf- 
fages ; dwelling with intelligence, though 
without affeftation, upon the happier parts; 
^nally, giving to his recitation that kind 

* Sec Note X, 
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of delicate punduadon, which renders fiea« 
fible excellencies of different fpecies by 
nice and varied inflexions, and avoiding 
with the greateft care that emphatical mao- 
ner, which difgufts the hearer by attempt- 
ing to command his acquiefcence, and 
miffes its effed by endeavouring to aug- 
ment it. 

Such was the veriatility of la Motte^s 
genius, that he was even a theologfan whea 
he chofe. He wrote charges for bifliops } 
and though the fecret was kept by both 
parties, his touch and manner betrayed 
him *• He was alfo the author of feveral 
other writings, which his enemies would 
have treated with feverity had they known 
the real fiither, but for which the fuppofed 
&ther received their profound homage. 
On this occafion he ufed to relate, that 
one of thofe miferable writers who make 
a traffic of eulogy and fatire, had the un- 
lucky equity to beftow great praifes on a 

♦ Sec Note XI. 

piece 
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piece which he did not fuppofe to be la 
Motte's ; and when he was apprized of 
his miftake, he could not help e^cclaiming, 
with all the honefty of meannefs, ^^ O that 
^' I had kno\xTi it fooner !*' 

Satire, of which our academician was fo 
often the objed, was almoft the only kind 
of compofition in which he did not exer* 
cife himfelf ; the mildnefs and honour of 
his charader conftantly forbid him this 
odious refource of jealous mediocrity. He 
was fully capable, however, of employing 
it to advantage. By his witty reply to a 
v^ry injurious criticifm on his ^^ Ballet des 
** Arts,'* it appears thas he might, if he 
pleafed, have praftifed with fuccefs in this 
eafy and contemptible department of let* 
ters* His critic was le Noble, a man who, 
decried in literature for his deteflable rhap* 
fodies, and branded by juftice in a cximU 
jidl accufation, might have found fo many 
reafons for keeping in the (hade, if expe* 
rience did not prove that impudence is the 

wretched 
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wretched afylum of thofe writers who hare 
the beft caufe to be filent. La Motte, by 
inflicting on him a merited punifhment, 
and taking vengeance this (ingle time in 
his whole life, imitated the good-natured 
la Fontaine, who, in like manner, only 
once became fevere to avenge himfelf on 
Lully. He was even more moderate than 
la Fontaine, whofe momentary rage, like 
that of a child which difcharges itfelfupon 
every thing in his way, involved in the 
quarrel the worthy and peaceable Qui- 
nault, who had not injured him. La 
Motte's fliafts, diredted by a more prudent 
hand, pierced only the wretch who had 
the folly and bafenefs to injure him. His 
other adverfaries might then be convinced, 
that if he had fpared them, it was not 
through impotence : but content with this 
fole trial of his ftrength in fatire, he took 
the better part of afterwards abdaining 
from it. He even refifted almofl entirely 
the natural propenfity of repelling criti- 

cifm« 
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cifm. The poet Gacon provoked his pa- 
tience by wretched epigrams, with the 
vain hope of forcing him to a reply. Wea- 
ried at length with fhedding his gall to no 
purpofe, " You (hall gain nothing by it," 
faid he, ** for I fhall publifli a pamphlet 
*' under the title, " Anfwer to the filence 
" of M. de la Motte." A more mortify- 
ing reply to a fatire will perhaps never be 
made, than that of Fontenelle to an author 
who, having occafion for his fervices, came 
humbly to apologife for having infulted 
him in a pamphlet : " Sir,'* faid the phi- 
lofopher, " you give me the firft intelli- 
** gence of it/* This anfwer calls to mind 
another made by Fontenelle to la Motte. 
The latter, ftill young, and knowing little 
of men, efpecially of writers, told the phi- 
lofopher, that he thought all the men of 
letters were his friends. " Were that the 
** cafe," replied Fontenelle, " it would be 
^* a terrible fymptom againft you : but 

*' you 
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'* you do them too much honour, and! 
** yourfelf too little.** 

If, however, the reputation he enjojed 
caufed many to be jealous of him, the 
fweetnefs of his temper gained him many 
partifans. No one more fincerely than he 
applauded the fuccefs even of his rivals ; 
no one encouraged riling talents with more 
zeal and intereft ; no one praifed good 
works with more genuine fatis&i&ion: if 
he pointed out faults in them, it was not 
to enjoy the eafy glory of mortifying an^ 
other's vanity ; it was with the feeling to 
which critics are flrangers, and which 
common readers rarely entertain, that of 
being really concerned to find a blot. It 
was therefore laid of him, that juftice 4md 
Ju/bufs was his motto. Of both thcfe 
qualities he exhibited a diflinguifhed proof 
when he gave, as cenfor, his approbation 
to Voltaire's firft tragedy ; for he did not 
hefitate to add to it, ^^ that this work gave 

** promife 
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" promife of a worthy fucceflbr on the 
" theatre to Corneille and Racme." He 
did not live long enough to know the foil 
truth of his prediftion j but this adds to 
the credit of his judgment and his heart 
for havmg made it. 

Others were far from obferving towards 
him the attentions he praftifed ; but, in* 
ftead of complaining of their harfhnefs, he 
was wife enough to profit by it, " When 
** an author/' fays he, in one of his pre- 
faces, ** is thankful to his friends for in- 
^* forming him of his faults, the truth he 
" feeks does not efcape him. The more 
^ mortifying it is, the more pleafure people 
*' take in acqu^nting him with it, pro- 
** vided they have no confequences to fear. 
" Hence, every body, either through 
" friendfliip or the pretext of friendfliip, 
** is in the habit of putting my felf-love to 
•* the fevereft trials : all are Madame 
*' Daciers to me. This is the help I have 
" procured towards enabling me to write 

" better/' 
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^^ better.'' This unalterable mUdneft wii 
all he oppofed, not only to literary infuln^ 
but to perfonal affronts. A young maa, 
upon whofe foot he once happened x» 
tread in a crowd, gave him a blow on the 
face. *' Sir," faid la Motte to him, *^ ycm 
** will be very forry for what you have 
«^ done : I am blind/' With the fame 
patience he endured the painful infirmities 
under which he laboured, and which ter- 
minated his life on December 26, 1731^ 
in the midd of the faithful difcharge of 
his duties, and while he welcomed deatb 
as the happy period of his fufferings ♦. 

While la Motte's pretended friends let 
him tafte with fome bittemefs the rigour 
of their zeal for the perfefting of hia^ 
works, he had alfo fome true and refped^ 
able friends, who, to their intereft for hi» 
glory, joined thofe regards which he dc- 
ferved, but did not claim. The friendly 
bond which attached him and Fontenelle 

^ See NoTx XU. 
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K efpecially worthy of being made a model 
by men of letters j it never flackened, and 
is their reciprocal eulogy. Fontenelle has 
even feveral times faid, that the fairefl: fea- 
ture of his life was never having been jea- 
lous of la Motte, They mutually enlight- 
ened and guided each other, both in their 
works and in their Conduft ; and it was 
by the advice of la Motte, that Fontenelle 
had both the courage and prudence to 
decline anfwering a Jefuit, (Fr, Baltus,) 
who had bitterly cenfured his " Hiftory of 
" Oracles/* This critic, a profound rea- 
foner, had aflerted that the author of the 
hiftory had done an injury to Chriftianity, 
by demonftrating that the predictions of 
Paganifm were impoftures. Fontenelle^ 
though ftrongly tempted to beat down 
his adverfary, by the facility of the talk, 
was reftrained by the prudent remon- 
ftrance of la Motte, who (hewed him the 
danger of alienating by his anfwer a fociety 
VOL. II. I which 
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which might be called legion when an aU 
tack was made on the meaneft of its mem« 
bers. In confequence of this friendly ad- 
monition, Fontenelle contented himfelf 
with writing a letter to a journalift who 
urged him to reply, in which he makes 
an anfwer of three lines to his antagomft^' 
the fpirit of which would fuffer by dilutioiu 
•* 1 (hall leave my cenfurer to enjoy his 
•* triumph in peace : I confent to regard 
*' the devil as a prophet, fince the jefuit 
^^ will have it fo, and he thinks it the 
♦« orthodox faith \" 

AgTce- 

* Fontenelle had probably another motive for hk 
filence. It is well known that his agreeable and 
lively ** Hiftory of Oracles " is indebted for all its 
argumentative matter to the elaborate work of Vaa 
Dale on the lame fubjed. Father Baltus was a mam 
perhaps 9f equal learning with this Dutchman ; ail4 
his reply to Fontenelle was of a kind which that la-* 
genious writer might not find himfelf able to refutCf 
at leaft without more ftudy than he chofe to beftow 

OB 
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Agreement in temper, in caft of geniu$,. 
and in principles, had formed that folid 
union between our two academicians which 
does fo much honour to their memory* 
Perhaps it may be interefting to examine 
in what thdfe two writers, fo fimilar in 
various refpefts, differed in others. Both 
of them, repleniflied with judgment^ 
knowledge, and good fenfe, conftantly dif« 
play a fuperiority to prejudices, as well 
philofophical as literary ; both attack them 
vrith that modeft timidity under which the 
wife man will always fliield himfelf when 
comba^ng received opinions; a timidity 
which their enemies termed hypocritical 
gentlenefs, becaufe hatred gives to pru* 
dence the name of cunning, and to art 



on the fubje6l. It was> however) taken in hand by 
a more adequate controverfialifl:, le Clerc ; and Baltus 
publifHed a rejoinder. The difpute will probably at 
this time be comniitted to the decifion of good fenfe, 
lather thaa of erudition* Tr ansl. 

1 2 that 
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that of falfehood. Both of them have 
carried too far their decided, though ap^ 
parently moderate revolt from the gods 
and laws of Parnaffus ; but la Mottc's free 
opinions feem more clofely connefled with 
his perfonal iutereft in fupporting them ; 
and Fontenelle's, with the general intereft 
he took in the progrefs of reafon in all de* 
partments. In the writings of both arc to 
be found that method which is fo latisfac* 
tory to correct minds, and that artful in* 
genuity which gives fo much delight to 
delicate judges; but this laft quality in 
la Motte is more developed ; in Fontendle 
it leaves more to be gueflfed by the reader. 
La Motte, without ever faying too mucfa» 
forgets nothing that his fubjed oflferfy 
dexterouily makes ufe of the ^hole, and 
feems to fear that he fhould lofe fome of 
his advantages by too fubtle a conceahnent 
of his meaning : Fontenelle, without ever 
teing obfcure, except to thofe who do not 
deferve that w author fhould be dear^' 

giv€« 
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V 

gives himfelf at the fame time the pleafure 
of refervation, and that of hoping to be 
thoroughly underftood by readers worthy 
of underftanding him. Both, too little 
lenfible to the charms of poetry and the 
magic of verfification, have fometimes be- 
come poets by the force of ability ; but 
la Motte fomewhat more frequently thaa 
Fontenelle, though he has often the double 
defeft of weaknefs and harflinefs, while 
Fontenelle has only that of weaknefs : but 
the latter is'almoft always lifelefs in his 
verfes; whereas la Motte fometimes infufes 
foul and intereft into his. Both were 
crowned with diflindion at the lyric the^ 
atre ; but Fontenelle was unfortunate on 
the French theatre, becaufe he was abfor 
lutely deftitute of that fenfibility which is 
indifpenfable to a tragic poet, and of which 
nature had beftowed fome fparks on la 
Motte. One may be certain, for inftanc^, 
that Fontenelle woqld nqver have been tb^ 
author of that fublime ftroke in " Ines de 
, 3 « Caftrg;' 
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<^ Caftro," where, on finding hcrfelf poU 
foned, and perceiving the approach of 
death, (he cries, " Remove my children *•** 
Neither, probably, would he have written 
that charming paffage in one of la Mottc's 
fables, where, fpeaking of two amorous 
birds, he paints their mutual paffion by this 
fweet and juft ftroke of fentlment : 

Parmi tous les oifcaux du mondc 
lis fe choififlbicnt tous les jours. 

From all the birds on cv'ry fpray 
They chofe each other day by day. 

Fontenelle and la Motte have both writ* 
ten in profe with great clearnefs, elegance, 
and even fimplicity ; but la Motte with a 
more natural, Fontenelle with a more 

* That this natural, but appare-itly obviooft 
thought, fhuuld obtain the title oi fuhlhne from the 
culogift, is a curious example either of the different 
life of words, or of a different mode of feeling, in the 
French nation, from thofc of their neighbours. 

Transl. 

iludied 
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ftudied fimpllcity ; for this quality may be 
ftirdied, and then it becomes mariner, and 
ceafes to be a model. What renders Fon- 
tenelle a mannerift in his fimplicity is, that 
in order to prefent refined, or even grand 
ideas, under a more fimple form, he fome- 
times falls into the dangerous .path of fami- 
liarity, which contrafts with and trenches 
upon the delicacy or grandeur of the 
thought ; an incongruity the more fenfible, 
as he feems to affefl: it : whereas the fami- 
liarity of la Motte (for he, too, fometimes 
defcends to it) is more fober and mea- 
fured, more fuited to its fubjeft, and on a 
level with the things treated of. Fonte- 
nelle was fuperior in extent of knowledge, 
with which he has had the art to adorn his 
writings, and which renders his philofophy 
more worthy of being recollefted and 
quoted ; but la Motte has made his reader 
fenfible that, in order to be equal in wealth 
and value to his friend, he only wanted, 
as Fontenelfe himfelf faid, " eyes and 
1 4 - « ftudy." 
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f * ftudy." Both received from nature i^ 
flexibility of talent which fitted them fcH^ 
various kinds of writing ; but they had the 
imprudence, or fecret vanify, to try their 
powers in too many. Thus they weak* 
ened their reputation by attempting to exr 
tend it too far ; but Fontenelle has folidly 
eftablifhed his glory by his immortal " Hif- 
*^ tory of the Academy of Sciences/^ and 
efpecially by thofe interefting eulogies, full 
of refined and profound fenfe, which in- 
fpire the noblefl emulation in rifing ge« 
nius, and will tranfmit to pofterity the 
name of the author with that of the cele- 
brated fociety whofe worthy orgaA he wa^ 
and of the great men whofe equal he ren- 
dered himfelf in becoming their pane- 

?yrift- 

Fontenelle and la Motte, in fine, are 
both dangerous writers to young authors ; 
the latter by his paradoxes, the former by 
the feducing faults of his ftyle ; but both 
deferve a diftinguifhed place among philo- 

fophic^ 



fophical writers, from the conftantly ingd^ 
nious, and fometimes ufeful views, they 
hav^ taken of various literary objects, 
■They have been, ^yith refpeft to gpocl 
tafte, what Defcartes was with refpeft to 
philofophy : like him, they erred in feveral 
material points ; but, like him, they have 
|aught us to be no longer the dupes of au- 
thority, and to (hake off the yoke of that 
pufillanimous fuperftiiion, ahnoft as com- 
nion in letters as in religion, and by h 
much the more humiliating to human rea;- 
jfon, as religious fuperftition feldom attacks 
any but weak minds, whereas literary 
fuperftition has frequently feduced men of 
enlightened under ftandings. 

To conclude the parallel of thefe two ce- 
lebrated men, it will not be ufclefs, after 
having difplayed them in their works, or 
in the fociety of thofe of their own clafs, 
to paint them as they were in common fo- 
ciety, and efpecially amid thofe two clafles 
^f it which demand the grcateft cautions 

in 
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in order to avoid giving offence^*— the 
fometimes formidable clafs of the great, 
and the always troublefome clafs of rods, 
fo copioufly difTufed among all the others. 
Fontcnclle and la Motle, always referred, 
confcqucnily always dignified, with the 
great, always on their guard before them 
without (hewing it, never difplaying more 
wit than was nccoiTary to pleafe them, with^ 
out fnocking their felf-confequencc, ** faved 
** themfclvcs," according to Montagne*$ 
cxpreffion, *' from und;?rgoing cffeBual ff^ 
*' mmiy from them, by their care in not 
•* making them undergo tjlking tyranny^* 
Sometimes, however, in this fociety, as in 
their flyle, they gave way to a kind of fa- 
miliarity ; but with thi3 difference, that 
la Motto's familiarity was more refpeftfu! 
and refcrved ; FontencUc's more eafy and 
free, yet always fo circumfpcft as not to 
tempt any one to abufc it. Their conduct 
with fools was flill more (ludied and cau- 
tious, as they too well knew that this kind 

of' 
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of men, internally and deeply jealous of 
the fplendor of thofe talents * by which 
they are humiliated, never pardoti perfons 
of fuperior underftanding, but in propor- 
tion to the indulgence they experience 
from them, and the care taken to conceal 
this indulgence. Fotitenelle and la Motte^ 
when in companies not made for them, 
never gave way to abfence or difdain ; 
they allowed the freed fcope to folly of 
every kind, without fufFering it to fear a 
check, or even to fufpeft that it was ob- 
ferved. But Fontenelle, never forward 
to talk, even among his equals, was con^^ 
tented with liftening to thofe who were 
not worthy to hear him, and only ftudied 
to fhew them a femblance of approbation^ 
which might preveM them from taking 
his filence for contempt or wearinefs ; h. 
Motte, more complaifant, or even mor^ 
philofophical, recollefting the Spanife jn-o* 
verb, " that there is no fool from whom 
^' a wife man may not learn fomething,** 

took 
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took pains to difcoyer, in perfons the moft 
void of p^ts, the favourable fide, either 
for his own inftruAion, or the confolation 
of their vanity. He put them upon topics 
with which they were the bed acquaunted, 
and thus, without afiedation, procured 
them the pleafure of an outward difplay 
pf all the little they poffeffed ; whence he 
derived the double advantage, of not be- 
ing wearied in their company, and of ren*» 
dering them happy beyond their hopes. If 
they were fatisfied with Fontenelle, they 
were enchanted with la Motte. May this 
example of philofophical charity ferve as 
;t leflbn to thofe ftern and untraftable men 
of wit, whofe intolerant pride is not fa^ 
Itisfied without treating fools with humi-* 
liating difdain; while this unfeeling mode 
of teaching them what they are, ftill leaves 
them underflanding enough to feek and to 
difcover the means of revenge. 



NOT£S 



TO THB 



EULOGT OF LA MOTTE. 



NOTE I. 

*^ ONE of the circumftances/* faid 
la Motte, " among many others, which 
" difgufted me with the bar, was an 
** anfwer which a celebrated lawyer 
^ one day in my prefence made to 
*^ the firft prefident Lamoignon. This 
*^ magiftrate having alked him why he fo 
** often undertook deteftable caufes? — 
*' Becaufe/' he replied, " I have loft too 
" many good ones, and gained too many 
« bad/' 
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NOTE II. 

He produced this piece at the age of 
twenty-one. Its title was " Les Originaux 
*' ou ritalien." It was written half in 
Italian and half in French, and had three 
afts, with a prologue and an interlude. 

NOTE III. 

It is faid of this artift, that being ftill 
xnufic-maflcr of the cathedral of Pari) 
while he was compofing this opera, he 
once fell aflecp during vefpcrs, and dreami; 
of the " Europe Galante ;*' when the fub-. 
chanter coming, according to cuftom, ta 
inform him of the firft verfc of the anthem^ 
he awaked fuddonly, and began fmging 
the air of the fourth aft of the opera> 
" Vivir,. vivir, gran fultana*'* 
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NOTE IV. 

La Motte was admitted in the place 
of Thomas Corpeille, on Feb. 8, 1710. 
His difcourfe at reception is ftill quoted 
as a model of its kind. The general dif- 
ficulty attending thefe compofitions is the 
ncceffity of making common-place acknow- 
ledgments and compliments, which was 
then more burthenfome than at prefent, 
fince thefe were almoft the only topics. 
It was fortunate, therefore, . when they 
could be covered and varied by fome cir- 
cumftance perfonal to the fpeaker. La 
Motte had this advantage, though he was 
much to be pitied for it. He was blind, 
as Thomas Corneillc had been. With 
great ingenuity he made ufe of this cala- 
mity to intereft his auditors, and to return 
thanks, equally new and delicate, to his 
aflbciates. After having with much equity 
and juftnefs appreciated the merit of his 
predeceflbr, he proceeded j " You have 

. « beheld 
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*' beheld him faithful to your duties till 
*' extreme old age, infirm as he was, and 
*' already deprived of fight.— The mention 
" of this circumftance makes me fed the 
•' condidon to which I am myfelf reduced. 
^* What age raviflied from my predeceflbr, 
*' I have loft from my youth. — I mufl'^ 
^^ however, confefs, that this privation of 
*' which I complain, will no longer fervC 
" me as an excufe for ignorance : you^ 
<^ gentlemen, have reftored me my fight ; 
•' you, by affociating me with yourfelves^ 
*' have laid all books open to me ; and, 
** fince I am able to hear you, I no longer 
'^ envy the happinefs of thofe who can 
" read.'* 

NOTE V. 

Without having known the poet 
Rouffeau, no one will doubt of the truth 
of what we have faid of his perfonal charac« 
ter, who Ihall have the patience to read the 
tirefome colIe^on of his letters pubUflied 

after 
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Sifter his death. He is perhaps the onljf" 
\vriter who, in fpeaking of his misfortunes^ 
has not been able to excite fympathy* 
His charafter, which difplays itfelf at every 
line, repreffes the intereft infpired by his 
fituatioil. Adulatory and fervile towards 
thofe whofe protdftion he courted, he ex- 
pTtSes himfelf with regard to all othei*s 
with the moft cauftic acrimony, and often 
with the moft fhameful injufticc. He 
vilifies " Zaire/* and the " Glorieux,'* 
and heaps praifes on the wretched rhimers 
who flattered himt But all thefe decifions^ 
the offspring of paflion, do not obviate the 
injuftice done him in his competition with 
la Motte at the Academy, by the preference 
given to his rival. It would betray a ftill 
greater want of equity at the prefent day, 
to refufe him the very diftinguifhed rank 
he merits on the French Parnaflus ; pro- 
vided, however, we do not carry this zeal 
for his glory fo far as certain great critics 
.have done, who have ridiculoufly preferred 
VOL. II. K him 
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him to Voltaire, a poet, at lead equal to 
Roufifeau in harmony and imagery, and 
greatly his fuperior in fenfibility, phik^ 
fophy, tafte, wit, and elegance. Root 
feau, indeed, who died forty years befoie 
the author of " Zaire," long had in his 
iavour the advantage which envy and 
folly love to give the dead over the 
living. 

In Rouflfeau may be dlftinguilhed two 
yery diflferent poets ; him who wrote in 
France, and him who wrote in Switzer- 
land and Germany, and who might be 
taken for a different perfon, fo inferior is 
he to the former. It would appear as if 
this unfortunate writer had been profcribed 
on PamaiTus, and in his country, at the 
fame time. Scarcely had he quitted 
France, than, deprived of objefts of emu* 
lation, of fevere friends, and efpecially of 
the vigilant and ufeful criticifm of his ene- 
mies, his verfe became harfli, his images 
ftramed or incongruous, and his di&lon 

ignoble 
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ignoble and foreign. His Germanic works, 
a fmall number excepted, difgrace his 
dicier productions. With refped to the 
kft-mentioned, they are certainly thofe of 
a great poet ; but they have more correft^ 
nefs than grace, more harmony than 
thought, more energy than feeling : they 
are the reverfe of la Motte's, that is, 
they are ftrong in ftyle, and weak in mat- 
ter. His cantatas are full of lofty poetry, 
and, for that very reafon, little adapted to 
mufic. His comedies, fome of them cold, 
others coarfe, met with no fuccefs. Ode 
and epigram, two fpecies of compofition 
very remote from and diflimilar to each 
other, are thofe in which he has beft fuc- 
ceeded ; like that ador who fhone equally 
in the part of a king and of a peafant. 



K 12 
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NOTE VI. 

Notwithstanding the fuccels of the 
*• Maccabees," there were fome equivocal 
moments at its firft reprefentation. An* 
tiochus, when he caufes the lovers Anti- 
gone and Mifael to be arrefted, pro» 
nounced thefe lines ; 

Gardes, conduifez les dans cet apartement» 
Et qu'ils foient tons deux gardes feparamcnt : 

Condu6l them hither, guards, and with due cara 
Confine them both apart : 

the word apart excited a general laugh^ 
which was near being fatal to the piece. 

NOTE VII. 

At the firft reprefentation of ** Ra» 
** mulus,** the players ventured upon a 
novelty. It had hitherto been the cuftom 
not to prefent an entertainment after a tra- 
gedy while new, but to wait till the ninth 
or tenth reprefentation^ when the crowd of 

fpe^ators 
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i^jeflators began to diminifli, before the 
aid of a comic addition was called in. No 
author had hitherto deviated from the 
ufage, through fear of fhewing a diftruft 
of fuccefs, which would often have been 
but too well founded. La Motte, on the 
contrary, thought that waiting till feveral 
Teprefentations were over, and then calling 
in the fupport, was announcing to the 
public that the piece began to decline. 
He therefore caufed an entertainment to 
be added from the firft day, and his ex- 
ample has ever fince been followed. 

NOTE VIII. 

It is faid that la Motte firft compofed 
the plan of " Ines de Caftro'* entirely 
from his imagination ; and that he after- 
wards requefted his friends to find fome 
event in hiftory to which his tragedy 
might apply. They could only find that 
of Ines, which has alfo furniflied Ca- 
ipoens with oAe of the fineft paflages of 
K 3 his 
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his " Lufiad/* The author of « Ines*' il 
further afferted to have been indebted for 
the fcene of the two children to a cde« 
brated advocate named Fourcroi; who^ 
having undertaken the caufe of a young 
man married without his father's confent, 
and finding himfelf in danger of lofing it^ 
caufed, at the end of his pleading, two 
children, the offspring of the marriage, to 
be brought him : thefe he prefented to the 
old man who was plaintiff againfl his fon, 
and who, melting into tears at the fight, 
declared to the judges that he acknow- 
ledged them for his own. La Motte, in- 
formed of the effeft produced upon the 
whole aflembly by. this touching fcene^ 
thought that it might be made flill more, 
interefling if transferred to the^ theatre^ 
At the firfl reprefentation, however, its 
fuccefs was for a moment dubious. The 
pit, little accuflomed to fee young chil- 
dren in a tragedy, hefitated a while be- 
tween laughing and weeping j but con- 
cluded 



eluded with plaudits and tears* The critics 
of " Ines," not able to deny the pathetic 
effedb of the piece, afierted that the author 
had the art ta make his audience weep^ 
*^ they did not well know why ;" a re- 
mark which has no apparent reafon. The 
ihterefl; taken in the fate of Ines and Don 
Pedro is that which nature infpires in 
favour of two paffionate and unhappy 
lovers. 

NOTE IX. 

The comedies of la Motte are fix in 
number, which he compofed either alone, 
or in partnerfliip with other authors. They 
were all fuccefsful in their time, and fome 
of them have remained on the ftage ; as 
the " Port de Mer,** which he wrote along 
with Boindin ; and the " Magnific^ue,'* 
the fubjeft of which he borrowed from 
la Fontaine's tale of that name. All his 
comedies are written in profe. With his 
way of thinking on verfe, even in tragedy, 
K 4 ' he 
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he could not avoid following the exampla 
Moliere had ventured to fet, by writing fo 
many of his pieces in profe. Several of 
the fucceiTors of this great dramatift had 
fuccefsfully imitated him in this pointy and 
comedy, inftead of being a lofer, had 
g^uned by it a number of valuable works. 

NOTE X. 

The talent of writing profe well is a 
merit ths^t fcarcely any French poet pof-i 
fefTed before la Motte, and in which he 
would ftill rank before any other, had not 
Voltaire deprived him of this fuperiority* 
His anfwer to Madame Dacier, intitled 
^^ Refleftions on Criticifm,** and his pro* 
faces to his works, are mafter-pieces of 
elegance. We have fpoken of his aca^ 
demical difcourfe at reception. All thofe 
which he afterwards delivered on different 
occafions had the fame fuccefs ; but 
the mod applauded was his eulogy on 
Lewis Xiy. pronounced at a public fitting 
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after the death bf that prince. Of all tho 
funeral orations made on this king, it is 
the only one which is not yet entirely for- 
gotten, though all the pulpits of the king- 
dom refounded with them, and the famp 
incenfe was laviflied on the tomb of the 
monarch, as h^d intoxicated him when 
living, 

NOTE XI, 

While fome prelates employed the pen 
of la Motte in the fervice of reh'gion, by 
compofing their charges, others accufed 
him of being an unbeliever. Yet among 
his works has been printed " A Plan of 
^* Evidence for Religion,*' which, accord- 
ing to a great judge of thefe matters, 
^* is the Jineji order of battle that has ever 
^* been drawn up againft the enemies of 
^^ the faith, and the bed calculated to 
^* force in its entrenchments that obftinate 
^* infidelity which feems daily to become 
^* more and more bold and enterprifmg/^ 

It 
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It is true that, in this piece, religioH is con* 
fidered largely, difengaged from fuperfti- 
don and trifles, fuch as la Motte had ever 
conceived of it, after his efcape from la 
Trappe, to letters, reafon, and fodety. 

He was very far from feeking honour 
from his religious works, and kept the 
fecret of the prelates who employed hinu 
He confefled, however, to a friend, that he 
had written the mandate of cardinal de 
Ten9in for the convocation of the council 
of Embrun, and the difcourfe of the fame 
prelate at the opening of this too famous 
council, where the old biihop of Senez, 
worthy of the firft ages of the church 
from his piety, but without credit or 
friends at court, was fo rigoroufly de» 
pofed ; an a£l condemned by his partifans 
as a fcandalous injuftice; while his ad« 
verfaries ftrongly infifl:ed, that all the ca- 
nonical rules refpeding depofition had 
been moft fcrupuloufly obferved. All 
the eloquence and addrefs of la Motte 
7 could 
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could not prevent this unfortunate contra- 
verfy from furnifliing a topic of ridicule to 
the cuf mies of religion, who with bitter 
irony remarked, that ecclefiaftical juftice 
was as capable as fecular of oppreffing in- 
Hocence without the violation of any of 
its rules, 

A letter from la Motte to Fenelon is 
extant, in which, with equal folidity and 
ingenuity, he turns into ridicule the Jan- 
fenift abfurdities on grace and free-will, 
abfurdities not lefs ftrange than thofe of 
the Jefuits on the fame fubjeft, though of 
an oppofite nature. He had a fifter, a 
nun, who, with a ftrong underftanding, 
was yet greatly prejudiced in favour of 
Janfenifm, which fhe firmly believed to be 
the faith of the church. La Motte, ufe- 
lefsly, as may be fuppofed, wrote her a 
long letter, highly fenfible and pointed, in 
which he reprefents to her that the church 
would have loft one of its moft effential 
characters, that of viftbility^ were we per- 
mitted 
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mitted to believe that it had not vijtbly 
profcribed the opinions of Quefnel and his 
followers ; he adds, that the fole part to 
be taken by fimple Chriftians, is to believe, 
without examination, that the dodrine 
now taught by paftors in general is that 
which has been taught at all times, what- 
ever apparent difference the indocility of 
error may pretend to obferve between an- 
cient and modern doftrine *. 

* It 18 furprjfmg that the ready ufe made of the 
argument of authority^ bv perfons without leamiDg, 
and often without fincerity, in inculcating paflivc; 
fubmiflion to the mofl: abfurd and inconfiftent doc- 
trines, has not long ago completely difgufted with It 
all who pretend to any degree of reafon or judgment 
in the formation of their religious fyflems. Tr an $Lt 
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NOTE XII. 

In his lad moments, his parifli prleft 
required from him the facrifice of a the- 
atrical piece which he had begun. Though 
he had no fcruple of confcience tefpefting 
it, any more than refpefting thofe on 
which his reputation had been founded, he 
did not hefitate to obey his paftor : but, 
as foon as he was gone, the poet, who had 
fhewn fo much docility, could not help 
appreciating this paftoral rigour with all 
his philofophical coolnefs, *' Obferve,** 
faid he to his nephew, " what a diflFerence 
*^ to a poor dying man the difference of 
** parifhes makes. The reftor of St. An- 
** drew's, who has juft left me, an auftere 
** Janfenift, has demanded my piece in 
'* order to burn it. If I had been under 
** the jurifdiaion of the reftor of St. Sul- 
** pice, he would have alked it from me 
'^ for the purpofe of getting it performed 
" for the profit of his community of the 

•« Infant 
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*^ Infant Jefus." This quiet refleftion of 
la Motte was much more philofophical 
than the jeft of the mufician LuUy, when 
he was forced to deliver to his confeflbr an 
opera of which he had compofed two ads. 
As his fon was loudly lamenting the lofs, 
** Hold your tongue/* whifpered the old 
libertine, " Colaffe has a copy/' Thefe 
were his laft words. 



EULOGY 



OF 



CHARLES PERRAULT. 



Charles Perrault was born at Paris 
on January 12th, 1628. Peter Per* 
rault, his father, an advocate in par- 
liament, a man of virtue and lover 
of letters, who was acquainted with the 
whole extent of the facred duties of 
a parent, took a large fliare in the educa- 
tion of his children, of whom Charles 
was the youngeft. At the age of eight he 
was placed in the college of Beauvais, 
where he diftinguiflied himfelf in his claffes# 
He was paflionately fond of verfes, and 
occafionally made fome fo good, at leaft in 
his regent's opinion, that this perlbnage 

ufed 
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ufed to afk him, with an air of intelligencd^ 
whence he had gotten them ? The young 
verfifier was, however, a proof (not a rare 
cafe, cfpccially among poets) that if a paf* 
fion for an art often indicates a difpofition 
to excel in it, this is not always an in&IUble 
fymptom ; that the underftanding may be 
deceived, as well as the fenfes, by taking 
an imaginary and fictitious craving, for a 
real natural want ; and that if there are 
fometimes, according to a modern philo* 
fophcr, " miftakes of feeling and afiec« 
*' tion,*' there are alfo miftakes of talent 
and genius. 

Philofophy, even of the merely difputa^ 
tious kind, had ftill more attradions for 
Charles Pcrrault than the ftudy of belles* 
lettrcs. He was fo fond of difputing, that 
vacation-days, fo dear to college youth in 
general, appeared to him fo many days loft. 
This philofophy, however, was no other 
than the deteftable jargon of the fchools^ 
which, to the fhame of reafon, has reigned 

fo 
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to long, and has not even yet entirely re* 
figned the field, notwithftanding the con- 
tempt into which its fooleries ate fallen, 
fiut it furniOied a fort of food to the un- 
derftanding of the young fcholar, impatient 
to exercife itfelf even upon chimacras, and 
fuited to matters of reafoning rather than 
of taft6. 

A quarrel with his mafter obliged him * 
to quit the college, but did not caufe him 
to renounce his ftudies ; on the contrary, 
thity were only rendered niore ferious and 
folid. He affociated himfelf tvith a friend 
of nearly the fame age : they read toge- 
ther good authors, made extrafts from 
them, and fometlmes even ventured to cri-' 
ticife them j being from that period re- 
iblved to pay to the greateft writers only a 
confiderate, and, if they could, a reafonable 
homage. Charles Perrault has more than 
once confefled, that this fecond education 
of his own forming was beyond comparifon 
more ufeful to him than the firft. What 
VOL. lu L i^ 
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IS learned alone, and without help, is ai» 
ways what is befl: learned ; and perhapt 
nothing is perfectly acquired but in this 
manner. How many illuftrious perfons ia 
every claTs have had no mafter but thenw 
felves, and have been fo much the greater* 
for it? 

Burlefque, fince fo juftly degraded, was 
then much in vogue, and aknoft in ho- 
nour. Our two young friends, whofe, 
tade was not yet fufficiently formed to be 
fenfible of all the infipidity of this wretched 
fpecies of compofition, amufed themfdves 
with turning the fixth book of the iEneid 
into burlefque verfe. They alfo wrote 
another work of this kind, which was evea 
printed, but which, luckily for their repo* 
tadon, has fallen into fuch oblivion that 
its title is wholly infignificant to our read« 
ers. Charles Perrault had too much lenfi^ 
efpecially when his ideas were matured bj^ 
refledion, to attach the lead value to this 
juvenile produfUon j yet he ufed to aflert, 

when 
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wen attempting to throw ridicule on the 
fanatical partifans of antiquity, that if they 
had met with the fi^on which formed the 
bafe of his work, in a poet two thoufand 
years old, they would not have failed to 
telebrsite it as an effort of genius* 

At the termination of his (Indies he was 
admitted an advocate, and pleaded two 
caufes with a fuccefs fufficient to induce 
the magiftrates to wifli to fee him attached 
to the ban But Colbert^ who was ac- 
ijuainted with his merit, foon deprived the 
law of his fcfvices. He chofe him for fe- 
cretary to a fmall academy of four or five 
men of letters, who aflembled at his houfe 
twice a week. This was the cradle of that 
learned fociety, fince become fo celebrated 
tender the title of the Academy of In/crip- 
tkns and Belles-Letires. ' The little aca- 
demy employed itfelf on the medals and 
devices required from it by Colbert in the 
king's name; and thofe propofed by 
Charles Perrault Were almofl always pre- 
L 2 ferred. 
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fcrred. He had a fmgular talent for cortf* 
pofitions of this kind, which require mott 
intelledual qualities than is generally fup 
pofed, and fuch as nature feldom gives 
in union : an imagination at the fame time 
fertile and fober ; fimplicity joined 'witb 
elevation, and precifion with copioufoefs j 
a happy memory, united to a found judg^i 
ment, for the purpofe of applying inge* 
nioufly and pertinently the fined paflages 
of the ancients to modem events; and 
to complete the whole, a fyftematic know* 
ledge of the fine arts, of antiquity, and of 
exilting or local conformities. We ou^t 
not, therefore, to wonder, thatamidftfo 
many medals and infcriptions, for the moft 
part either flatly infipid, or ridiculouilj 
pompous, there are few which defenre 
applaufe. So rare are they, that it may 
be reckoned a kind of good fortune to be 
the inventors of them, nor does this good 
fortune happen to any but thofe who de- 
ferve it. In the number of thefe happj 

devices 
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devices may be ranked that of the medal 
ftruck oh account of the apartments given 
b}' the king to the French Academy in 
the Louvre itfelf. This was Apollo Pala- 
tinus ; an ingenious allufion to the temple 
of Apollo, erefted within the precindls 
of the palace of Auguftus *. . It is the 
more a debt of juftice here to take notice 
pf this medal, as Charles Perrault not 
only was the author of it,- but likewife pro- 
cured the Academy the apartments it ob- 
tained. This favour was beftowed upon 
it by the monarch, at the fame time that 
he was pleafed to declare himfelf its /r^- 
teBor. This title, hitherto borne by car- 
dinal de Richelieu and chancellor Seguier, 
was (we will venture to fay it for the ho- 
nour of letters) too great for any one but 
the fovereign. Colbert, enlightened by 
the wife counfels of Charles Perrault, in- 
culcated upon the king, that the protec- 
tion due to genius is one of the nobleft 
* See Note I. , 

X. 3 prero- 
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preragatiyes of fupreme authority, u4 
which ought not to be ufurped by a fub^ 
jcft, to whom, great as he may be, it is a 
fuiEcient honour to fupport literature by 
means of his credit with his prince, to far 
vour its progrefs, and to be fenfible of the 
value of thofe who cultivate it. Such, 
efpecialiy, is one of die principal dutieg 
of men in place, honoured with the mo^ 
narch's confidence :— may they neyer foiw 
get it ! 

i.etters were foon after laid under a 
more (ignal obligation to Charles Perrault, 
than that of inhabiting a royal palace. 
He procured the eftablifliment of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, which at firft had the 
fame form with the French Academy, that 
of perfeft equality among its members; 
the only one fuited to a literary fociety. 
Claude Perrault, brother of Charles, a. 
man of uncommon merit, and whom all 
the fatirc of Defpreaux has not been able 
to render ridiculous, had a confiderable 

ihare 
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ftiare In this ufeful eftablifhment^ He was 
one o(* the earlieft and moft wprthy mem^ 
bers of the infant academy, and took for 
his affociates Huyghens, Roetner, Caffini, 
Mario tte, Roberval, and many other illuf* 
trious perfons, whofe merit and reputation 
have been adequately fuftamed by theit 
fucceflbrs, without been effaced by them. 

Scarcely was the Academy of Scieneei 
eftabliflied, when Colbert fct apart a yeatfy 
fund of 100,000 livres, to be diftrSmted 
by the king's order among celebrated mea 
of letters, whether French or foreigners; 
Charles Perrault partook Ijkewifc in the 
fcheme of thefe donatives, and in thdr 
diftribution. It was extended throughout 
Europe to the remoteft north. Penfions 
of greater or lefs value, accompanied by 
letters ftill more flattermg, penetrated the 
obfcure retreat of a fcholar, fometimes un- 
known in his own country, and who was 
aftoniflied to find himfelf known at Ver- 
failles, and ftill more to receive thence a 
jL 4 reward 
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reward for his labours. It is true that 
thefe penfions were neither exadly nor 
Jong paid ; and that Colbert, while he 
fought for merit even among our enemies^ 
deprived of the king's bounty the good- 
hearted la Fontaine in his indigence, not- 
withftanding the reprefentations of Chagrles 
Perrault ; and did it in order to punifh 
him for an honourable adion, that of hav- 
ing lamented, in fome pathetic verfes, the 
difgrace of his beneiaflor Fouquet, whole 
enemy Colbert was. It is further true, 
that, in fome inftances, more difcemment 
and intelligence might have beeor employed 
in this; diftribution of favours, fo. as not tp 
have confounded very moderate talents 
with eminent abilities. But in fpite of 
thefe particular afts of injuftice, which 
fovereigns are fo apt to commit even in the 
benefits they be(low> the penfions thus 
diffufed by Colbert have perhaps more 
contributed to waft die name of Lewis XIV. 
to the extremities of the world, than aU 

his 
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l^is other great and memorable deeds* 
So many unexpefted largefles, diftributed 
with publicity and oflfered with grace, in-? 
terefted at oi^ce a thoufand tongues in 
Europe in celebrating the monarch ; and 
ihefe tongues, with refpeft to their con- 
temporaries and pofterity, were thofe 
yirhich are declarative of the public ap* 
plaufe or cenfure : — an ufeful leffon to 
princes, who can neither fliew themfelves 
infenfible to glory without renouncing the 
great aftions of which it is the reward, 
nor be aflfured of obtaining it without con* 
ciliating the good- will of thpfe who ^# its 
difpenfers *, 

Colbert, whof^ efteem for the talents 
and charader of Charles Perrault conti-? 
nually increafed, foon employed him in an 
important and confidential office. Being 
himfelf fuperintendant of the royal build- 
ings, he appointed him their controuler- 
general. In this poft he conducted him^ 

* Sec NoT^ IL 

felf 
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felf with the difintereftednefs of a man ot 
worth, the intelligence of a man of know« 
ledge and information, and the difcretion 
of one well acquainted with the felf-con- 
fequence of place-men* He intruded 
Colbwt on all points, without feeming to 
inftrud him, and almoft without the con-' 
{cioufnels of that minifter ; and qualified 
him to make a difplay in the king's pre- 
fence of all the knowledge he had acquired 
in thefe private converfations. Charles 
Perrault was more drcumfped than that 
Spanifh minifter, who, after a conference 
in iPhich he had the misfortune to make 
thq king his mafter fenfible of his fupe- 
riority, faid to one of his friends in con- 
fidence, ^^ I am undone, and I muft afk 
^^ my difmiffion ; I have had the fc41y ta 
*> Ihew the king that I knew more than 
•* he." A man of merit, Perrauk's 
friend, attached to another minifter than 
Colbert, complained that the minifter was 
infenfible of his value* " Believe me/* 

fiiid 
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fkid Perrault, " it is fo much the better 
?* for you.** Colbert himfelf, an old an4 
dexterous flatterer, employed, with refpeft 
to Lewis XIV. the fame artifice whjch Perr 
irault, without his perceiving it, pra6tife4 
towards him. He faid to his fon Seigr 
nelai, a man of confiderable ability, but 
young and vain, ** Be certain of being 
** difmherited, if ever the king fliould 
*' come to fufpedk that he has lefs undetT 
** Handing than you.**—" My fon, make 
*« thyfelf little,** faid Parmenio toPhilotaa; 
at the court of Alexander. What would 
he have faid at the courts of fo many fove- 
reigns, who not being Alexanders, have 
much more occafion than he had to fee 
every thing furrounding them diminiflied 
in their prefence *. 

The place of controuler of the buildings 
given to Charles Perrault, procured a new 
favour to the arts, that of the eftablifhment 
of the Academies of Painting, Sculpture^ 

* Sec Note III. 
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and Architecture. The confequent ema« 
lation among the artifls encouraged Col* 
bert to urge the completion of the Louvre, 
which all the arts were invited to embel- 
lifli ; a monument worthy of a great king, 
but which could not be finiflied before the 
death of that minifter, and which will be 
fo when it (hall pleafe Providence to raifc 
up another Colbert amongfl. us. Then 
it was that Claude Perrault, whofe genius, 
equally elevated and extenfive, was alike 
fitted for the arts and fciences, produced 
the defign of that fine front of the Louvre, 
which is furpaffed by none of the mafter- 
pieces of ancient or modern Italy, and the 
honour of which, envy has in vain at* 
tempted to ravifh from its author. 

If a general view be tal^en of the fervices 
rendered by Charles and Claude Perrault 
to letters, to the fciences, to the arts, and 
confequently to that part of the nation 
which defired and d^ferved to be enlight- 
ened, it will perhaps be admitted that 

this 
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this family of private citizens, fo much the 
topic of fatirical abufe, has done little left 
for the glory of its fovereign, than if decow 
rated with the moft diftinguiOied employ* 
ments. But it is the lot of modeft and 
power lefs merit to experience the injuftice 
of contemporaries, without always meet- 
ing with a compenfation from pofterity. 

The credit Charles Perrault enjoyed, 
and the gratitude due to him from men 
of letters, had, from the year 1671, given 
him admiffion into the French Academy. 
On the day of his reception, he returned 
thanks in an harangue, which gave fo 
much fatisfaftion to the fociety, that thefy 
from that time refolved to make public the 
admiffion-difcourfes of their members. It 
is true they fubjedted themfelves on thefe 
occafions too ftriftly to formulas of compli- 
ments and eulogies, now long worn thread- 
bare, and from which it is to be hoped 
that they will fometime free themfelves 
altogether. 

The 
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The favour of the great is rarely lalb 
ing ; and ufually it is the lefs fo, the more 
it is merited. Charles Perrault, fenfible 
to gratitude, but incapable of meannels^ 
did not conceive that fervility \¥as the 
proper payment for benefits, and would 
have thought, by an abject behaviour, that 
he degraded his benefador as much as 
himfel£ He underwent mortifications 
from Colbert which compelled him to 
retire. The minifter was not long in per^ 
cciving the lofs of Perrault, and made 
attempts :o regain him : but the time was 
paft. Pcrrault, inftrufted by experience^ 
preferred repofe and liberty to new ho^ 
nours, and new flormsi He made his 
retreat to a houfe he poiTeifed in the fub* 
urb of St. Jaques, the vicinity of which to 
the colleges facilitated his fuperintehd* 
ance of the education of his fons. Thefe 
were two in number ; and he chofe to be 
their preceptor, as his father had been his. 
In the tranquillity of domeftic life, he 

experienced 
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.eitpetienced how much the pure pleafuf^ 
enjoyed by a parent in the bofom of his 
family, are preferable to the .illufions 
of court favour, and the chimaeras of 
vanity. 

After the death of Colbert, he received 
^ freih mortification^ that of having his 
name erafed from the Academy of Medals^ 
by Louvois* This minifter did not love 
Colbert ; and his hatred to the patron fell 
upon the perfon patronifed, though he had 
ceafed to be fo. It is thus that men in 
power have often taken vengeance of their 
enemies or rivals, in the perfons of thofe 
Ivho could be neither. We have juft feea 
that Colbert himfelf was not exempt fix)m 
this Httlenefs, in the injuftice he difplayed 
towards la Fontaine. 

Happily for Perrault, letters, which he 
had fo much loved, and laid under fuch 
obligations, became the confolation and 
delight of his retreat. He employed his 
leifure in the compofuion of feveral works, 

among 
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among winch were his " Poem on tht 
** Age of Lewis the Great/' and h& 
*' Parallel between the Ancients and Mof- 
•* derns/* The long and bitter war' theft 
pieces excited between Dcfpreaux and tht 
author is well known. The chief fault of 
Perrault was to have cenfurcd the ancientd 
in bad verfes, and thereby to have given i 
great advanta,(^e to Defprcaux, the for- 
midable lord of the poetical domain. Had 
the two advcrfaries combated in ptofe, 
the match would have been mote equal. 
In the collection of Defpreaux's works 
may be feen a letter addrefled to him by 
Perrault in the height of this warfarefy 
againft which this great poet's proTe^ 
fomewhat inclined to harflmefs and pon^ 
derofity, is fcarcely able to fuftain itfelf^ 
notwithftanding all the author's talents for 
farcafm and irony. Perrault's letter^' 
though filled with reproaches, for the 
moll part well merited by his antagonift, 
is a model of decorum and delicacy. This 
3 moderatioa 
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ttioderation rwenges his cscafe better than 
outrageous fatire would have done. A 
fimilar condud in a like cafe has never 
fiauled to fucceed ; and we may wonder 
that men of letters fo rarely have been in- 
duced by this infallible fuccefs to adhere 
to it. With refped to the ground of the 
difpute^ the two adverfaries, as ufual in 
thefe quarrels, are alternately right and 
wrong. Perrault, too little converfant in 
the Greek language, too exclufively fen« 
fible of the defefts of Homer, Ihews too 
little feeling of the fuperior beauties of 
this great bard, and is not enough indulgent 
to his errors in favour of his genius : 
Defprcaux, perpetually on his knees before 
his idol, defends him fometimes unhappily, 
and always with a rudenefs aimed equal to 
that with which the heroes of the Iliad 
abufe each other. To him might have 
been applied (as M. Thomas has done to 
the enthufiafts of Boffuet) what Henry IV. 
faid to a Spanifli ambaflador, who juftified 
. VOL. II. M his 
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his fovereign concerning feme weakneb 

imputed to him: ** Is not your matter 

*' great enough to have faults ?*' But 

the inflexible defender of Homer was in* 

capable of pardoning any thing when the 

interefls of his favourite author were at 

flake. This is fhewn by the coolnefs with 

which, in one of his remarks on Longinus^ 

he tranflates a very flrange paflage of Vi« 

truvius, refpefUng Zoilus. After having 

obferved, that this bad critic recited before 

king Ptolemy Philadelphus the work in 

which he lacerated Homer, long after that 

poet's death, Vitruvius adds, " Some fay 

^* that Ptolemy crucified him, others that 

^ he was floned, and others that he was 

*' burned alive at Smyrna. Whichever. 

*' of thefe was the faft, it is certain that 

*' he well de/erved lis punijhmentj fince it 

^* could not be merited by a more odious 

" crime than that of ccnfuring a writer not 

*' in a condition to render a reafonfor what 

" Zv has written,'^ Independently of the 

abfurdity 
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sibfurdity of this maxim, Vitruvius, as PeN 
rault well remarks, did not confider that, 
in fpeaking thus, he condemned the cruel 
feverity with which he himfelf was treating 
the unhappy Zoilus, whom death had long 
rendered unable to defend himfelf. How- 
ever this be, we are ftrongly tempted to 
believe, that the inexorable fatirift, who 
has tranfcribed this paffage fo ferioufly, and 
with a kind of approbation, would have 
given Charles Perrault caufe to repent, 
had it been his office to inflidt fome penalty 
on him for his blafphemies againft the 
prince of poets : — fo infeparable are into- 
lerance and fanaticifm from every fpecies 
of fuperftitious worfhip * ! 

The ill-humour of Defpreaux againft his 
antagonift overflowed upon the Academy, 
which, according to him, ought to have 
inflifted an exemplary punifhment upon 
the herefiarch ; but which, contenting 
itfelf with paying due homage to the an- 

* See Note IV. 
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cients^ thought fit to leave its membert 
the liberty of appreciating them at their 
own rilk. The implacable avenger of the 
Iliad affirmed, that the fodety, by not fhnU 
ting the mouth of Charles Perrault, and 
even by leaving its doors open to him, gave 
a more fcandalous judgment againfl the 
ancients than he had done ; ^' and efpe« 
" cially,** faid he, " againfl: good fenfe^ 
^^ to which it was hoftile, as an ancient of 
^' much older (landing than Homer and 
" Virgil." He added, in the height of 
his rage, that the device of the Academy 
ought to be changed for that of a group 
of monkeys admiring themfelves in a fbun* 
tain, with the motto, " fibi pulchri— 
** charming in their own eyes/* The 
Academy only laughed at thefe poetical 
failles, and, at lead, gave the fatirifl: an es« 
ample of that temper, which it is unfor* 
tunate to lofe for fuch objeds *. 

It 

* Well indeed may men of fenfe, and men of the 
world, defpife the bitter quarrels among men of let- 
ters, 
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It is aflerted, that the enmity of Def- 
pr^aux againft the author of the "Poem on 
^* Louis ie Grand** had a fecret caufe, 
more potent than his devotion for the an« 
cients ; which was, that the writer, when 
juflly celebrating the great Corneille, had 
affe£ted to avoid all mention of the author 
of « Phaedra," and " Iphigenia/* There 
is fome reafon to believe that Defpr^aux 
was not better fatisfied with the filence 
obferved with refpefl to himfelf in this 
poem, which had not difdained to notice 
Godeaux and Triftan. But the fatirift's 
felf-love, in the difpleafure he profeffed. 



tcrs, when they learn the frivolous occafions which 
excite them ! It would feem, from the coarfe and 
intemperate language ufed by fcholars in their mutual 
Uttacks, as if they meant as much as poflible to belie 
the applauded fentence of Ovid in favour of the eSe£t8 
pf polite literature ; 

Emollit mentesy nee finit eiTe feros. 

Transl^ 
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prudently concealed itfelf behind his fHend^ 
fliip for Racine, and perhaps was thus coiw 
cealed even from himfelf. If on this <x> 
cafion he difplayed an excefs of feeling, 
bis adverfary had been guilty of great in« 
juftice. To deprive the age of Lewis XIV. 
of Defpreaux and Racine, is to deprive the 
age of Auguftus of Horace and Virgil. 

The enmity of the two academicians was 
of older date than their quarrel concern* 
ing the ancients and modems. Charles 
Perrault and his brothers, friends of thbfe 
writers whom Defprcaux had treated with 
moft feverity, did not content themfelves 
with a filent difapprobation of his attack^ 
upon them; they freely expreffed their 
fentiments of the faiirifl:, who, on his part, 
did not fpare them. We ought not, on 
this occafion, to fupprefs an anecdote of 
Perrault which does him much honour. 
The French Academy, in 1671, had pro- 
pofed as the fubjefl: of their firft poetical 
prize, tbe abolition of duels. Some days 

before 
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before the prizes were diftributed, Per- 
rault had fpoken highly in commendation 
of the fuccefsful piece, the writer of which, 
M. de la Monnoye, was unknown. A per- 
fon who heard him, faid to Perrault, 
** You would be much furprifed were 
** the piece to prove Defprcaux's.**— 
*' Were it the devil's," anfwered Per- 
rault, ^' it deferves the prize, and (hall 
^* have it/* - It will be faid, perhaps, that 
this was merely an ad of equity; but 
equity with regard to an enemy, and one 
from whom injuries have been received, 
is an ad of heroifm worthy of Socrates or 
Epidetus *. Defpreauxjon his part, as if 
through emulation, rendered fome juftice 

* Surely much more is made of this trifling clr- 
cumftance than it merits. Perrault could not de- 
cently withdraw the praife he had given ; and, after 
all, the piece was not Defpreaux's. It is reprefent- 
ing literary hoftility as truly favage, to extol fo 
highly inftances of ordinary juftice between the con-' 
tending parties. Tran sl. 

M4 to 
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to Perrault, and even on account of liitf 
verfes. He praifed the fix lines whidi 
conclude the preface to Perrault's " I^ 
" rallels," though the ancients are not 
treated in them with much refpefb ; but 
they contain a ftroke of fatire, which Def- 
preauz applied to Dacier's tranflationSy 
and which reconciled him to their other 
contents. 

The learned and heavy Dacier was one 
of the mod outrageous adverfaries of Peiv 
rault, who one day complained of this cir« 
cumftance to Fontenelle, ** How can 
** you expeft/' faid the philofopher, ^* that 
*' M. Dacier (hould pardon you ? In at« 
** tacking the ancients, you cry down t 
*' coin of which his cheft is full, and which 
** conftitutes his whole wealth." The 
reflexion would have been ftill more juft, 
had Fontenelle, after giving this confola- 
tion to Perrault, added, that among many 
falfe pieces, the coin accumulated by Da- 
cier contained ingots of the pureft gold, 

the 



the value of which was beft known to 
thofe who poffefled moft riches of their 
own. But it is too true that honeft Da- 
cier, while contemplating his precious 
cheft, the depofitory of his imagined opu« 
lence, little knew how to diftinguifh the 
counterfeit metal from the genuine. Hence 
Defpr^aux was ufed to fay that the aOp 
cients had much more to complain of their 
tranilator Dacier than their traducer Per* 
rault. 

Our academician, befides the verfes aU 
luded to, has written fome others not un* 
worthy of praife. Such are thofe in his 
poem " on Painting,'* in which he happily, 
and even poetically, defcribes the beauties 
added by time to piflures. In thefe lines, 
the image he draws of time giving the 
finifhing touches to the mafter-pieces of 
great artifts, while with a fpunge he effaces 
even the remembrance of inferior produc- 
tions, is noble and pidurcfque. Some- 
what more of harmony and elegance in 

the 
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die ezpreflion would have rendered this 
draught worthy of the firft mafters. ^ 

When the quarrel between Defpreauz 
and Perrault had lafted long enough to 
make them both almoft equally in the 
wrong, and the two adverfaries had fa« 
tiated themfelves, the one with reproaches, 
the other with epigrams ; when even the 
public began to grow weary of it ; com- 
mon friends, who ought fooner to have in- 
terpofed, endeavoured to effeft a reconci- 
liation. They were, indeed, entitled to 
mutual edeem, which the one commanded 
by his uncommon powers, the other by 
his knowledge and underftanding, and 
both by their 'probity. On the fide of 
Perrault the reconciliation was fincere. 
He even fuppreffed feveral ftrokes againft 
the ancients, which he had in referve for 
the fourth volume of his " Parallels j'* 
*' Choofing rather," faid he, ** to deprive 
** himfelf of the fatisfection of producing 
^ frefli proofs of the goodnefs of his caufe, 

" than 
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^ thati longer to embroil himfelf with 

* perfons of merit like that of his adver- 

* faries, whofe friendfliip could not be 

* purchafed at too high a rate." With 
efpeft to Defpreaux, he wrote what he 
ermed a letter of reconciliation toPerrault; 
3ut in which, through its forced compli- 
nents, he could not avoid difplaying that 
relic of gall or malignity, of which it is fo 
difficult for a profeffed fatirift entirely to 
iifcharge himfelf. This letter might almoft 
pafs for a new critique on Perrault, fo equi- 
vocal was the turn of its reparation. Ac- 
cordingly 3, a friend of Defpreaux faid to 
him, ^' I doubt not that we (hall always 
*' keep upon good terms together ; but if 
*' ever, after a difference, we fliould be 
*• reconciled, no reparation ! I beg : I fear 
^* your reparations more than your re-* 
^* proaches*.** 

We (hall pafs over fome works of Per- 
rault, lefs confiderable than the two which 

* Sec Note V. 

made 
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made him moft talked of, and moft dif« 
turbed his repofe. We fhall only mendon 
his " Hiftory of lUuftrious Men of the 
<* Age of Lewis XIV." Freed from his 
controverfy with Defpreaux, but ftiU ai 
zealous partifan for his age, Pemtult ce- 
lebrated its glory in this work, which did 
equal honour to his underftanding and his 
impartiality. Somewhat more life and co« 
louring might be defired in it, but not 
more fmcerity and juflice. The author 
even confeiTes that he has denied himfidf 
ornament, for the purpofe of giving more 
truth to his narration, by limiting enco- 
mium to the fimple recital of fefts. " I 
^' was not ignorant,** fays he, *' that if I 
*' had made thefe eulogies more eloquent, 
** I (hould have derived more glory from 
* • them ; but I thought only of the glory of 
*' thofe whom I commemorate. It is well 
*' known that funeral orations, in general, 
*' are more the eulogy of the preacher 
" than of the deceafed j and that if the 

«< repu- 
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*^ reputation of the compofer Is often aug- 
** mented by them, that of the fubjed 
^^ aimofl: always remains what ic was be- 
*^ fore/' To this work may therefore be 
applied what Cicero fays of C^far's Com* 
%mentarie6 ; ^' They are fimple> plain, and 
" graceful, denuded of every ornament 
^ of Jangua^ge." But it would, doubtW&» 
I>e too much to add the praife which CU 
ccTo fubjoins to that of Ca&far ; ^^ Perhaps 
^* he has pleafed the unikilful, by leaving 
^^ them fomething to flouriih upon ; buC 
^^ he has deterred loea of judgment from 
** taking up the pen after him." 

Among theilluftrious perfons whofe eu- 
logy Perrault had drawn up, were Arnauld 
and Pafcal, who well merited a diftin- 
guifhed place in his work. But their ene« 
mies, the Jefuits, whofe intrigues it would 
at this day be ufelefs to difguiife, iince our 
age has done juftice to them, caufed an 
order to be given to Perrault to expunge 
thefe names. On this occaiion that fine 
13 paffagc 
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paflfage of Tacitus was quoted, whetty 
fpeakitig of a ceremonial in which the 
images of many great men were carried in 
procefEon, he fays, ^^ CafCus and Brutus 
*' flione with fuperior luftre, becaufe their 
** ftatues were not feen among the reft.** 
After the death of Lewis XIV., the pro* 
tedor and dupe of the enemies of F^ifiol 
and Arnauld, their names were reftored to 
the place whence they ought never to hate 
been baniflied. Charles Perraiilt was en* 
couraged to render this juftice to the two 
mod celebrated Janfenifts, by one of his 
brothers, a dodor of the Sorbonne, greatly 
attached to the Port-Royal, and very little 
fo to the Jefuits, in which he agreed widi 
Defpreaux. But this conformity of fenti- 
ments did not render the poet more favour- 
able to the family of Perraults. He was 
ilill more the friend of Homer, than of 
Janfenius and Saint-Cyran. 

Sixty years after the death of Charles 
Perrault, which happened in May 1703, 

hb 
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his memoirs, written by himfelf, have 
been publifhed. They are eftimable 
from a ftriking charafter of opennefs 
and fincerity, and curious from fome anec- 
dotes they contain, principally relative to 
the vanity and fmgular fallies of the Cava- 
lier Bernini, who was fent for at a vaft 
expence from Italy to build the Louvre, 
while France poffeffed a Pujet and Claude 
Perrault. It were to be wifhed that lite- 
rary men of merit fliould thus write their 
own memoirs ; on the condition, however, 
(fcarcely to be expefted from human weak- 
nefs,) that they fhould fpeak of themfelves 
with that franknefs which adds fo much 
value to abilities. Minds of a right cafl 
are little lefs interefted in feeing a natural, 
and, as it were, a carelefs draught of thofe 
who have enlightened their contempora- 
ries, than of thofe who have governed 
them, well or ill. The hiftory of the for- 
mer is that of the progrefs of the nobleft 
exertions of the human intelleft; the hif- 
tory of the latter is often only that of our 
crimes and miferies. 



NOTES 

TO THE 

EULOGT OF PERRAULT. 



NOTE I. 



THE following explanation of the in- 
fcription Apollo Palatinus, affixed to the 
Academy's medal, is given in the Medallic 
Hiftory of the King. " Apollo holds his 
*' lyre refted upon the tripod whence his 
*^ oracles proceeded. In the back-ground 
** is the principal front of th« Louvre. 
*' The legend, Apollo Palatinus^ fignifies 
" Apollo in the palace ofAuguJius *." 

* It fhould be obferved, in favour of the juftneft 
of the application, that this temple of Apollo alfo 
contained a public library. T&AMiir. 

This 
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This device, as well as fi^veral others made 
by the infant Academy of Infcriptions, is 
happier than the famous infcription. Nee 
pluribus impar^ conceived by an antiquary 
of moderate abilities for a medal (truck to 
the honour of Lewis XIV. The medal 
reprefented a fun enlightening the world, 
and the fenfe of the infcription was, that it 
might have enlightened feveral worlds at 
once ; an allufion, thought very ingenious, 
to the extenfive knowledge and profound 
wifdom of the monarch. iQdependently 
of the abfurdity of thi$ excefs of adulation, 
it was not eafy, on viewing the medal, im*^ 
mediately to guefs the application of its 
device ; an eiTential &ult in works of thia 
kind. When, however, it was.prefented 
by its author to the Academy of Infcrip« 
tions, for its judgment, this fociety did not 
chufe to objed to it, flill lefs to propofe 
another, apprehending, doubtlefs, that they 
fhould not fo happily flatter the felf-love 
of the Majier. Unfortunately it was 
YOL. II. N after- 
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afterwards difcovered that the fame device 
had been already employed to the honour 
of the deteftable Philip IL""; at lead it was 
fo afferted by fome foreign antiqaaries^ 
who were not paid, like the French an- 
tiquaries, to beftow fuch exaggerated and 
infipid praife upon Lewis XIV. 

Colbert having applied to Charles Per- 
rault for a device for the Dauphin, then 
only four years old, who already appear* 
ed to have much tafte for military fliows, 
our academician gave the following, whidl 
was preferred to many others. The em« 
blcm is a flafh of lightning burfting from 
a cloud, with the motto, " Et ipfo tenet 
" in ortu ;" *' It infpires terror at its 
« very birth." This, fays Perrault in his 
memoirs, was put upon the colours of 
the Dauphin's regiment, and the coats of 
his guards. We fliould have been better 



* And with much more propriety ; at it i 
to the other world which made a part of the J 
monarchy. Tkaxsl. 

pleafed 
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j^ieaFed with one calculated to infpire tcf e 
rather than fear for this young prince *. 

NOTE 11. 
The following is the lift Of men of let** 
ters, both ' natives and foreigners, who 
received penfionsi In France, Chapelain, 
d' Ablancourt, Conrart, GombeYvillej Cotittf 
Bourzeisy Charpeniier^ Perrault, Flechier, 
Caffagnesy Defmarets^ Comeille, Segrais, 
Racine, Huet, Mezeray, le Clerc^ Gom* 
bault, la Ghambrej Silhorij Boyer^ Quinault. 
In foreign countries, the Allatiofes, count 
Gratiani, Ottavio Ferrari, Carlo Dati, 
Viviani, Ilaac Voffius, Heinlius, Gro- 
novius, Huyghens, Gafpar Gevartius, 
Boeclerus, Reinefius, Wagenfchilius, He- 
velius, Herman Gonringius t« This lift 

juftifies 

* l^his device is, indeed, an example equally ridi- 
culous and difgufting of the fervile and crouching 
fpirit prevalent under abfolute monarchy. Trans l. 

f It IS worthy of remark, that no Engliflunan 

appears in this lift. As this country was by no 

M 2 meant 
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juftifies our remark on the mixture made 
in it of mediocrity with fuperior merit. 
We have put in Italic thofe names which 
might have been omitted, among the 
French. To thefe Defpreaux would have 
added thofe of Chapclain and PerrauU; 
but he would have been unjuft. Both 
thefe perfons, though bad poets, were in 
other re^e£ts very eftimable, for the ex- 
tent of their literature and variety of their 
knowledge, and even for their tafte, whicfay 
though miftaken as to their own works, 
judged well of thofe of others. 



means deHitute of men of merit in fdenoe and 
literature at that time, the probable caufe of thi$ 
exception does it honour. For it feems to hsTe 
been, either that our learned countrymen were not 
in circumiianccs to need pecuniary bounty, or that 
they were thought not likely to make a fufBcient re- 
turn for it in compliment and adulation. If an 
averiion to the Englifh nation in the defpotic Lewb 
was another caufe, neither is that to its difcre^ 
dit. Transu 

The 
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The lift of French literati to whom 
Lewis XIV., or rather Colbert, gave pen- 
lions, is ctiriotis from the qualifkarions 
fubjoined to each of th6 names. We tead 
in it, " To the lieur Boyetj an excelfeirt 
•^ French poet — to the lieur le Clerc^ an 
** excellent French poet-^to the lieur Ret* 
** cine^ a French poet, 600 livres — to the 
** lieur DefmarefSy endowed with ihejmejl 
** imagination in the worlds 1200 livres-^-^ 
** to the fieut Huef^ a great perfondge w&o 
** has tranflated Origen, 1500 lines — 16 
** the fieur Chapelain^ the greateji French 
** poet that ever exijied^ and of the moft 
** folid judgment, 3000 livres,*' &c. 

Whatever furprize may be excited by 
the mode of claffifying writers and their 
talents in this Angular catalogue, it will 
be^ fomewhat diminiflied by the know- 
ledge, I. that it was drawn up in i66j, 
and that Racine had as yet written non^ 
of his tragedies, not even the " Thebaide,** 
which did not appear till the^ following 
N3 year J 
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year; 2. that Chapelain, fo ridiculauily 
praifed in this lift, was, if not the framer 
of it, (which Chriftian charity forbids to 
fuppofe,) at leaft its diredor and principal 
advifer, in concert with Charles Perrauir, 
who is characlerifed and rewarded more 
modeftly, as one able in poetry and belles^ 
lettres^ 1500 livres. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was fenfible 
to all kinds of glory, or, if any one 
choofes to call it fo, of vain glory, had 
alfo the idea of penlioning fonie learned 
foreigners, in order to procure hioifelf 
panegyrifts throughout Europe. He of- 
fered one to the learned Uflier, archbifliop 
of Armagh in Ireland, who, though an 
archbifliop, was far from rich; for opulence^ 
faid he, is refer\'ed for the Catholic pre- 
lates *• Uflier, inftead of accepting the 
cardinal's gracious oflfer, fent him a prefent 

♦ This is not cxaAly the fed, and the Irifli 
prelates are in general very tolerably provided 
for. Traksl. 

of 
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of greyhounds, a fpecies of dogs of which 
Ireland poiTelTes an excellent breed. This 
fpirired and pleafiFint reply indifpoled the 
miiiifter againd makmg fimilar oflFers to 
others, under the hazard of receiving 
r^milar thanks. 

NOTE III. 
Solomon, as a modern writer obferves, 
has long ago faid, *' beware of appearing 
" wife before the prince.*' He does not 
fay, " beware of being wife,*' but of ap' 
fearing fo. Convinced of the juftnefs of 
this maxim, the minifters of Lewis XIV. 
feared nothing fo much as to fee theift- 
felves affociated with the monarch in the 
pnufes laviflied upon him by the poets ^nd 
artifts. " Always full of the king," (fijys 
the abbe Choify,) " Colbert's whole 
*« thoughts were employed to immortalife 
*' his memory." He was very innocent with 
refpeft to the ferpents and adders * which 

* Thefe were the arms of Colbert,. 

N4 h 
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le Bran caufed to be put upon all the 
window-lhutters of the Louvre. The king, 
however, rallied him upon it fomewhat 
tartly ; and the poor man, in great con- 
fternation, fent for Perrault, comptroller 
of the buildings, who told him, without 
hefitation, that beneath a victor fun 
(Lewis's emblem) it was quite proper to 
place a ferpent Python. Colbert ordered 
Perrault inflantly to write a letter in which 
this reafon was explained ; and the next 
day he fliowed it to the king, who laughed 
at him for having taken the matter fo fe- 
rioufly. The ferpents, however, were 
taken away, and are no more to be feen 
on the ihutters. They only remain cut 
in ftone, on the windows of the gallery 
of the Louvre, becaufe they could not be 
removed without a great deal of fcaffold- 
ing, and the people would have diverted 
themfelves at the expence of the perfon 
concerned. M. de Louvois, who knew 
this little anecdote, going to the Invalids 

while 
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while they were daubing the paltry piftures 
there, flew into a violent paffion with the 
painter, who had placed him near the king, 
and had endeavoured to hit his likenefs, 
" No, no,** faid he, " disfigure me all 
** thefe faces about which you have taken 
?* fo much pains, and let no one be known 
« but the Maaer/' 

NOTE IV. 

What put Defpreaux moil out of hu- 
mour in the difpute concerning the an- 
cients, was, that his antagonift Perrault, 
far from fharing his enthufiafm, unmerci- 
fully denied that he himfelf poflefled it. 
Defpreaux had faid, " Whenever I read 
^ Demofthenes, I repent that I ever 
** wrote," — " May I venture,*' fays Per- 
rault, " to a(k, where you read this great 
** orator ? Is it in the original ? But M. 
** Dacier, who knows Greek as well as a 
** modern can know it, whifpers, (and 

" would 
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^* would fay aloud, had you not em« 
^' ployed your common friends to dofe his 
*' mouth,) that you are very moderately 
** acquainted with this language, and that 
^' your tranflation of Longinus is a proof 
** of it. Moreover, were you as well 
" verfed in Greek as M. Dacier, do you 
^^ imagine that you could appreciate the 
*^ merit of Demofthencs in his own lan« 
*' guage, which he fpoke fo fuperiorly? 
*' The Athenians were juflly raviflied by 
*' his eloquence, becaufe no part of it was 
" loft upon that ingenious and fufceptible 
** people, who being thoroughly ac- 
^^ quainted with all the beauties and de- 
^^ licacies of their language, admired h\ 
** Demofthenes the propriety, the force^ 
*^ the elevation, the elegance of his ex- 
*' preffions, the enchanting harmony of 
" his periods, and his inimitable delivery,, 
*^ celebrated even by his enemy iEfchines. 
^^ But almoft all thefe beauties are loft 
** upon us, who know neither bow. ta 

" write 
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^\ write npr to pronounce Greek, ^s you 
*^ yourfejf mud admit. They were not 
" loft upon Cicero, who had learned this 
** fine language at Athens, at a period 
^' when it was ftill flourifhing. I have, 
" therefore, no difficulty in giving credit 
" to the Roman orator for the praifes he 
" beftows on his illuftrious rival; but 
". with refpe£l to you, M. Defpreaux, per- 
", mit me to think that you fpeak often 
*^ by rote ; and that Demofthenes tranf- 
" lated into French, the only language in 
" which you can form a judgment of hira, 
*^ need not affeft either Bofluet or your- 
** felf with defpair, I allow that the 
*' Greek orator ftill breathes more or lefs 
*' feebly in the tranflations from hira, but 
** he lives only in his own language, in 
" which, unfortunately, he is nearly dead 
" to you as well as to me. Coilfefs even 
** that Cicero, notwithftanding the fupe- 
** riority he feems to grant to Demof- 
** thenes, pleafes you more, not becaufe 

" he 
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•* he Is really fuperior, for of that wc arc 
" both Ignorant, but becaufe you under- 
•* ftand Latin not quite fo ill as Greek, 
** though very imperfciflly, as is the cafe 
** with refpedt to all dead languages. I will 
•* aflert nearly the fame with regard toPin- 
** dar, the objed of enthufiafm to you, and 
** fometimes of reproach to me. Horace, 
*' and all Grecian antiquity both before 
*' and after him, admired this poet, and 
** doubtlefs Horace and the Greeks were 
** good judges ; at prefent the greater 
** part of Pindar's beauties are A^aniihed, 
*^ becaufe thefe beauties, (till more than 
** thofe of Demoflhenes, depended upon 
** the admirable ufe he made of his lan- 
** guage, which was better known to the 
•* meaneft pcafant in Bocotia, than to the 
*' ^oft learned modern. One might then 
" fay to the eAthufiafts of Pindar, I be- 
^' lieve with you, or rather with Horace, 
" that Pindar was an incomparable poet ; 
*^ but in what refpect ? Horace could an- 
6 " fwer 
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*^ fwer this queftion, but neither you nor 
" I can. Why then do you accufe me 
*^ of defpifing the ancients? ^I admit that 
" they contain beauties of (he lirft rank, 
" in great number, and of all kinds -, but 
" I cannot approve in them what you dare 
** not yourfelf imitate, not with (landing 
** your admiration for then^. And if the 
*' ancients are fo much our fuperiors, why 
" has not Racine compofed his tragedies 
" in the manner of Euripides and So- 
" phocles, Moliere his comedies in that of 
" Ariftophanes, and la Fontaine his fables 
** in that of Efop? Set fome bounds, 
•* therefore, to your exclamations, and 
" confefs that, if the ancients are great, 
" the moderns are fo likewife *.** 

Such, 

♦ In thiB kttcr there are, doubtlefs, fome jiifl, 
though pretty obvious remarks ; but the argument 
from ignorance h pufhed fomcwhat too far, as might 
be cxpcdled from one who was no fcholar. It will 
hold with rcfpett to the ddicacles of phrafeology iii 

the 
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Such, in fubdance, if not in direct 
terms, was our academician's reply to Dcf- 
prcaux. It would be difficult not to fub* 
fcribe to the greater part of thefe reflec- 
tions ; but notwithftanding the juft enco- 
mium they contain of the ancients, who- 
ever fliould have the courage to approve 
this literary philofophy, would be decried 
in all the colleges and journals as the enemy 
of Demofthenes and Homer ; and would 
even be abufed by fome, who in thdr 
hearts were cf the fame opinion, but who 



tlie ancient authors, and in great part with fefpe^k 
to the rhythm of their profe, and meafure of their 
Terfe. But many of the beauties of ftyle, and all 
the greater excellencies of compofition^ are obje6^s of 
critical judgment at all times, and in all civilized. 
countries. Horace, in his praife of Pindar, rcferi 
to the pathos and fublimity of his thoughts, as well 
as to the rapid flow of his numbers ; and the cha- 
ncers of Homer and Virgil, as poets, are neatly 
as intelligible at prefent as they ever could have 

beC3« T&ANSL. 

would 
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would eagerly feize this pretext for black- 
ening him, as aiming at the deftrudion of 
good tafte. 

It appears that in the whole of this con- 
troverfy, maintained with as much ftiry as 
if it had been a theological war, the chief 
caufe of difpute was the want of under- 
ftandxng each other. " Folly on both 
" fides," is the ufual motto of all quar- 
rels ; and it is the more juft, as antago- 
nifts, apparently the moft oppofite in opi- 
nion, would often be furprized, onr ex* 
plaining the ground of their difference, to 
find themfelves much nearer each other 
than they imagined. It is probable, that 
with refpefl: to the truly admirable parts 
of the ancients, the difputants were agreed, 
without acknowledging it. I doubt not 
that Perrault and his partifans would have 
rendered equal juftice with Defprcaux to 
the really fublime piftures of Homer, to 
thofe verfes of an original ftamp by which* 
be is charadkrifetl, and which no poet 

(hares 
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ihares with him ; to the epifode of Of- 
phcus and Eurydice in the Georgics, and 
the fourth book of the -Sneid, of Virgil * j 
and to fo many other mafter-pieces of an- 
tiquity. The difpute turned only upon 
thofe paflages of the ancients, neither the 
beauties nor defefls of which we are in a 
condition exaftly to appreciate. However 
this be, there refulted from this vehement 
altercation what will always refult from 
difputes in which padion mingles) both 
parties were almoft equally lofers. On the 
one fide, feveral well-founded obje£Uons 
have been made to the ancients, which 
have fomewhat weakened the unlimited 
veneration in which they were held; on 
the other, the champions of antiquity have 
often thrown deferved ridicule upon theit 
antagonifts. " When I fee,'* fays a writer 
of our times, " men of letters take part 

♦ This ft poor and vulgar praifc of a poet fo pro* 
biic of beauties, fo Cingulsjly foeticalf as VirgiL 

Transl« 
with 
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** With fo much bitternefs, forrie with Ae 
** aiicients, others with the moderns, I 
" think 1 behold the two wives of the 
^^ feblei the elder of whom plucfes the 
*^ black hairt from her hufband's head, 
** the younger the White hairs^ fo that the 
** pdor man is at laft made quite bald/* 
A Latin writer, now little feadj and indeed 
belonging to an age not highly enlight- 
ened, has difplayed peculiar moderation 
and juftice on this queftion. " We ought,^' 
fays Siilpicius Severiis, ^^ to read the 
^^ ancients without prepofleiHbn, and the 
** moderns without envy." 

No ofle^ in our opinion^ has fhowtt a 
famuier jodgment hi this <iontroverfy, than 
the illuftrious atithdi- <# the Age of 
Lewis XIV. "Petrault," fays he, *^has 
*^beai fepl-oached with orercbarging the 
^ defefts of the ancientsl j bUt Hb grestt 
<^ fault was^ thait he madig hloifelf enemi^ 
*^ <^ thofe whom be tAi^hi have oj^pofed 
« to the ancients; thh fij^te RiiS^beetr, 
ioh. Ik o «• and 
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" and long will be, an aflFair of party, as 
** it was in the time of Horace. How 
" many perfons are there ftill in Italy, 
" who not being able to read Homer with- 
^^ out difguft, and daily reading Ariofto 
*' and Taffb with tranfport, continue to 
** call Homer incomparable !" In many 
other parts of his works it may be feea 
with what tafte and equity this celebrated 
writer conciliates the refpeft due to the 
ancients, with contempt of the prejudice 
which has idolized even their faults. 

NOTE V. 

Despreaux, even after his reconciEa* 
tion, always afted towards Perrault, and 
spoke of him, as one who had been an 
enemy. He writes to one of his friends, 
" I have not fent you word of the death of 
" Perrault, becaufe, to fpeak freely, I 
'^ took no other intereft in it than that we 
^^ take in the death of all perfons of good 
« charafter. He did not receive very 

« favourably 
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^* favourably the letter I addreffed to hiih 
" in my laft edition, and I queftion if he 
" was fatisfied with it; I however attended 
" the fervice which the Academy caufed 
*' to be performed for him 5 and his fon 
" affured me, that on his death-bed he had 
** charged him to deliver mc abundance of 
*' dvil remembrances. His death has been 
*' the caufe of a great mortification to the 
*? Aiiademy, which had elefted M, de 
•* Lamoigndh for his fucceffor j but that 
" inagiftrate in plain terms refufed thcJ 
H honour, apparently to avdid the tafk of 
*' praifing the enemy of Cicero and Virgil.** 
The detail of this anecdote, and the true 
caufe of Mi de Lamoignon's refufal, will 
appear in the article of the cardinal De 
Soubife *. The cardinal de Rohan (hewed . 

* Not tranflated. 'This caufe was, that Lamoi- 
gnon had been fet up for the piirpofe of excluding 
Chaulieu, who was obnoxious to the king, but pro- 
teAed by two princes of the blood. Lamoignon 
therefore prudently withdrew from the competition, 
though he had the unanimous voice of the Academy 
iH hi$ favour. Transl. 

o 2 himfelf 
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himfelf lefs difficult, and was not afraid 
of rendering our academician all die 
justice he merited, in his difcourfe on 
reception. M. de Tourreil, thendiredor, 
in his reply to the admitted {delate, apo- 
logized with mttch ingenuity for the pre- 
ference which Charles Perrault had given 
to the modems over the ancients, by 4V- 
cufing as the caufe (if we may fo ezpreft 
it) thofe ^^ illuftriotts men whole names 
<< adorned the academic lift/' and moft of 
whom, in extolling paft ages at the ex- 
pence of their own, ^^ had ihewn dhem* 
^* fdves too generous, and perhaps too 
<' modeft."" Thus he interefted the leU^ 
love of his auditors in behalf of Perrank^ 
memory) which was the fureft way ta 
render them fiivoUrable to the panqTvift, 
and indulgent to the eulogy he was to 
deliver* 



EULOGY 
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CLAUDE FLEURT. 



CxAUDE Fleury, born at Piris Dec. 6, 
1S40, was the fon of an efteemed advocate, 
and bimfelf for a coniiderable time attended 
the bar. There are even extant printed me- 
morials iigned by him, which he compofed 
in his youth, and which difplay the germ and 
promife of the extenfive knowledge and 
juftnefs of thinking which charadterife his 
other works. But how flattering foever 
were his profpefts of fuccefs in this career, 
a natural tafte for piety and retirement in- 
duced him to quit the profeflion of the 
law> aild embrace the ecclefiaftjcal ftate. 
03 His 
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Ills vocation was not, like that of many 
others, the dcfire of making his fortune; 
and the puiity of his life was correfpond- 
ent. 

He was admitted to the conferences 
which the great Bofluet held at his own 
houfe on the holy fcriptures, and on fub- 
jecls of rcli'^ion, and fometimes of litera- 
ture. Aflemblies with fuch a head would 
not have admitted men of inferior merit 
as members. A fecretary was efpecially 
wanted, worthy of the prefident. The 
pen was entrufted to the x\bbe Fleury, 
and in this excellent fchool he made the 
firll efliiy of thofe talents which he waa 
afterwards to exercife fo much for the 
advauta.:c cj: the church. 

About this time he tranflated into Latin 
the celebrated work of Boffuet, intitle4 
'^ Expofiiion of the Catholic Doctrine ;** 
a work, the purpofe of which was to unde* 
ccive the Proteftants concerning the ideas 

they 
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they had formed of feveral dogmas of the 
Romifh church. This tranflation, which 
was carefully revifed by Bofluet, is one of 
the mod folid anfwers that can be made to 
the imputation fo pertinacioufly brought 
by the reformed miniflers againft the bifliop 
of Meaux, of having in his book foftened 
the dogmas to which they were averfe, and 
of having, according to the expreffion they 
aflfefted to ufe, wifhed to haften the tri- 
umph of iht faith at the expence of good 
faith. The well-known candour of the 
abbe Fleury is an undeniable guarantee, 
that even his zeal for the beft caufe would 
not have led him to tranflate a work in 
which truth had been in the leaft degree 
difguifed. If Bofluet's extreme activity 
in making profelytes, which to prejudiced 
eyes might appear a kind of ambition, 
furniflied a pretext to envy for accufing 
him of ungoverned ardour, the fimplicity 
and fincerity of the abbd Fleury*8 cha- 
t) 4 ra£ler 
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ra£ler repelled even furplcion, and ibel; 
tered the author behind his tranflator ♦. 

The life of this refpeftable writer, noife- 
lefs and unodentatious as his perfon, was 
fo uniform and fo little eventful, that hif 
hiftory is folcly that of his works. Of 
thcfe the moft confiderable is his " Eccle- 
*' fiaftical Hiftory," the lat}our of thirty 
years ^ of which he publi(hcd twenty 
volumes, comprehending the fpace of 
fourteen centuries, from the eftablifhrnent 
of Chriftianity to the opening of the couxk^ 
cil of Conftance. He was fatisficd, he 
faid, that his age and infirmities, y^hich 
did not permit him to |ini(h his hjftoryi 

• Too much ftrefs fcems to be laid upon thii con^ 
fideration. The abbe Flcury, then young in theo- 
logical ftudics, and overawed by the authority of 
BofTuet* was not likely to hefitate in becoming his 
tranflator, though he might afterwards come to view ^ 
things in a different light. In his own character as a 
writer, he certainly difplays a candour and liberality 
which Bofluet was far from poifeffing. Tr'ansl* 
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had at lead permitted him to clofe hit 
labours with the remarkable epoch of that 
^celebrated affembly, which fixed fuch juft 
and prudent limits to the fpiritual mor 
narchy of the pope$, or rather to their 
pontifical pretenfions ; and which is, with 
refpeft to the church, what the treaty of 
Weftphalia is with refpeft to the Germanic 
empire— the fafeguard of its rights and 
independence. Neverthelefs, the very 
circumftance of the important part taken 
by the council of Gonftance relatively tp 
the catholic church, excites a regret that 
%he abbe Fleury was unable to write its 
hiftory, and that of the excellent decrees 
it paffed againft the pretended infallibility 
pnd the too real defpotifm of the fovereign 
pontifii. We may ftill more regret the lofs 
of the edifying and fincere confeflion which 
this fage hiftprian wouI4 doubtlefs have 
paade, of the unhappy ftains which obfcure 
fhe fplendor of an affembly, worthy in feve- 
pl points of our refped and applaufe, but 

which. 
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which the celebrated John Gerfon accufed 
of having had two weights and two mea- 
fures in its doctrine and condufl:. The 
abbe Fleury, penetrated as he was with 
the genuine fpirit of Chriftianity, would 
certainly, with equal ftrength and grief, 
have deplored the (hocking punifhment of 
John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, fo fatal 
to the glory of the council. He would 
loudly have condemned the unoppofed 
barbarity exercifed againft thefe two unfor- . 
tunate men, immoveable, indeed, in their 
opinions, but irreproachable in 'their 
morals ; — he would have exclaimed againft 
thcfe fanguinary miniflers of a God of 
peace, who delivered to the flames othei: 
minifters of the fame God, in defiance of 
the voice of humiinity and public faith, 
before the eyes of an emperor who had 
the incannefij and cruelty to permit it; 
vvi:i!e the fame council was content with 
tlic dcpofilion of a fcandalous pope fullied 
wvAi crimes (John xxiii. ;) whilft it did 

not 
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XiGt condemn, till after long and fhameful 
difputes among its members, the execrable 
doftrine of the cordelier John Petit, the 
apologift of the bafeft and moft odious of 
affaffinations ♦ ; and while it fuffered the 
refidence of an abominable multitude of 
proftitutes in the very town where the 
council was held. How much were it to 
be wifhed that the faithful pidure of this 
council, fo afflifting in one view, fo con- 
foling in another, had been drawn by the 
pen of our pious and judicious author, 
who was 'fo well fitted, by his unalterable 
candour, to write the hiftory of a religion 
of peace, innocence, and charity. 

The work of the abbe Fleury was 
received with the moft merited applaufe. 
The reader, however, muft not expeft to 
find in it either that warmth of defcription, 
that ftrength and delicacy of pencil, or 
that depth of refleftion, which -are in vain 

* See Note I. v. 
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IbiTght for in the crowd of hiftorians; 
which are admired in feme, but eren ia 
thefe, frequently have the fault of fixing 
the attention too much on the writer, and 
too little on thofe he commemorates. The 
Abbe has fubftituted to thefe brilliant qua* 
Ikies an air of fcrupulous and frank vera- 
city, which conciliates and attaches hn 
reader. It might be faid that he hat 
taken for his model the fimplicity c^ the 
fiicred writings, and that he has traced the 
propagation of Chriftianity with the fame 
pen with which the evangelical writers 
have defcribed its nativity. 

The author, however, has been publicly 
reproached with two faults, but from 
which he has fufEciently exculpated him* 
felf in the opinion of equitable judges. 

The firft is, that he fhews himfelf fome* 
what too credulous with regard to legends 
and miracles, efpecially in the early ages. 
He replied, that he had not, ^Mithout good 
reafon, recorded that multitude of alipoft 

incredible 
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incredible events, which illuftrated and 
fuftalned the feeble infancy of thecbarcfa;; 
that in prc^rtion aa he advanced towards 
more luminous times, and the peacefizl 
eftablifliment of Chriftianit^, the redtads^ 
of miracles ami wonder^ became lefs fre^ 
quent in his kiftory ; that by this he coflh 
ceived that he conformed to the views of 
Providence in the propagatbn of the Chrif-* 
tian religion ; that this religion, fent from 
Heaven among men, but ient to mea^ 
had occalion, at its comnaencement, to be 
fupported by prodigies, which might fbf ce 
incredulity and periecution to filence y that 
prodigies became lefs neceflary in propor- 
tion as religion had fewer obftacks to 
overcome y and that, m the times in wiiiek 
we live, when its domanbm ii £q fecradf 
fftabliflied, miracles no longer ocGur,^ ex- 
cept on very rafe aind extraordinary occa-^ 
fions, for the equally ChriflitaAand phik>* 
fophicad reaf<»h that (upreme wi£dom^ doet 
nothing in vam. 

A fecond 
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' A fecond obje^lion made to the abbe 
Fleury is, that he has not fpoken in a 
manner fufEciently guarded of certain 
fcandalous events, over which, fay the 
critics, he ought to have drawn the cur- 
tain, or at lead to have call a thick veil, in 
order not to ll^.ock the minds of weak bre-* 
thren, and furuifli the enemies of religion 
with an objecl for attack. Among thefe 
caufcs of fcandai may be reckoned the 
ufurpations of the popes on temporal au- 
thority ; the fpirit of faction and intrigue 
which appears to have reigned in various 
councils, and with which herefy has fo 
often and fo bitterly reproached the church; 
the corruption of morals among the clergy^ 
extending even to the cloirters ; the moft 
abfurd fuperdition infedling the found doc- 
trine 'y in fme, the errors and ambition of. 
certain men, who in other refpefts pofleiTed 
virtues revered by the church, and who 
had occafion for all their virtues in order to 
gain pardon for the mifcbiefs of which 

thej 
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they were the authors. To this alfo the 
abbe Fleury replied, with a fimpHcity 
worthy alike of his piety and his under- 
ftanding, that if the firft duty of an hif- 
torian is to fpeak the truth, this duty 
ought to be peculiarly facred to the hifto- 
rian of a religion which is truth itfelf ; that 
it would be imprudent, by exaggerating the 
beauty of a portrait, to furnifli the ill- 
difpofed with a pretext for overcharging 
its deformity ; that the more folid are the 
foundations on which religion refts, the 
lefs neccffary is it to conceal the means of 
every kind employed by an infcrutable 
Providence for its eftabliihment ; that event 
thofe caufes which might appear calculated 
for its deftrudion were in the number of 
thefe means of propagation, and proved 
the moft fignal difplays of the power of 
him who knows how to draw good from 
evil, and, according to the expreflion of 
fcripture, " to raife up children to Abra- 
" ham from the very ftones j'* that the moft 

triumphant 
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triumphant proof of the divine brigin bl 
religion, is perhaps its efcape from annihi- 
lation by the vices and crimes of its 
preachers ; and that the fame God whkh 
has defended his work from the iword of 
perfecutors, will be able to defend it to 
the end of time from the flow and more 
formidable poifon of thofe iniquities which 
fcem to threaten its ruin *• 

Among thefe fatal iniquities which, 
according to the abbe Fleury's ezpreffion^ 
•* have fo much difgraced the church,*' 
he particularly reckons the violent perie- 
cutions fo often exercifed againft hereticsi 
To the horrible maxims of intolerance and 
fanaticifm, he oppofes the do6lrine of thtf 
gofpel itfelf, the true intereftsof the fidth» 

* Of the reafons above fuggefted, whether they 
be the eulogift's own, or really taken from [the abbe 
Fleury^ the fird is the efTential one, and of weight 
fuffieient to render all the red unneccfiary. If trutk 
be not the genuine obje^ of an hiftorian, and panb- 
mount to all other confidcrationsy he hat nobufineft 
to take up the pen. Transl. 

the 
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^e writings and condud of ^e molt 
refpe&able bifliops, and lafUy, the frightful 
pidure of the difafters confequent upon 
perfecution. Our virtuous hiftorian's re- 
. fleflions upcm this affliding topic deferve 
to be read daily in all theological fchools, 
meditated in all feminaries, and preached 
in all churches : they are the more worthy 
of praife, as the author wrote them at a 
time and in a kingdom where the fove- 
reign, either deceived or ill-obeyed, gave, 
by his perfecution of the Proteftants, a fed 
fpedacle to Europe, and a cruel example 
to other monarchs *. 

The principles of the abbe Fleury on 
all thefe interefting objefts are difphyed in 
a manner the moft fatisfaftory to Chriftian 
readers, in his excellent " Difcourfes on 
*' Ecclefiaftical Hiftory,*' which are fupe- 
Tior to the hiftory itfelf. It is in them that 
this upright and enlightened fpirit freely 

* Sec Note II, 
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gives fcope to refleftions from whidi he 
thought proper to abftain in his great 
work. It is in them that he iketches a 
philofophical hiftory of the Chriftian reli- 
gion, of the (hocks it has received, the 
fupports it has met with, the revolutioiis 
it has undergone, not in the matter of its 
doctrines, but in the manner of teacfaiqg 
them. Thofe real or feigned zealots, wiio 
inceflantly exclaim << impiety/' when thofe 
abufes are attacked from which religion 
has fo often fuffered, are efpedally defired 
to perufe two oi thefe difcourlies, that 
which treates on the cruiades, and that 
which difcuflfes the fubjeiSt of religious 
orders. They will be aftonifhed at the 
force with which the author, in the jfirft of 
thefe, raifes his voice againft thefe *^ holy 
*^ robberies beyond fea *, (fo he does not 
fcruple to call them), which ruined and de- 
populated Europe without making a fingic 

• « Saints brigandages d'outre mer." 
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profelyte worthy of the name ; cnterprifcg 
equally atrocious and abfurd, by which 
religion would have been at once deftroyed 
and difhonoured, had fuch a fate been 
poflible. In the fecond difcourfe it will 
appear how feelingly the author laments 
the prodigious multiplication of monaftic 
orders, which, after having ferved in.the 
laudable times of the church a& an afylum 
for humility and penitence, fo often after- 
wards became the retreat of ignorance and 
lazinefs, and fometimes even the abode of 
pride and intrigue; whence a writer of 
the fifteenth century, who witnefled the 
diforders and fcandals, of which the mo- 
Aafteries at that period afforded too many 
examples, has faid, that if, in thefe feats 
of religion, " piety had firft brought forth 
^^ riches, the daughter had in the end 
" deftroyed her mother." The abb^ 
Fleury, full of refped for the Coenobites 
of the firft ages, ventures to give his opi- 
nion with freedom on the founders of new 
p 2 orders* 
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orders. He openly accufes them of vanify 
and ambition, ^^ canonized as they are for 
** the moft part ;" he acknowledges, or 
rather he aflerts, that, ^^ without prejudice 
^^ to their fanflity, we may diftruft their 
^^ underflanding ;" and he appears partU 
cularly to difapprove the inftitution of the 
Mendicants, notwithftanding the honour 
done them by Saint Lewis, who, in the 
midfl: of his court, affirmed, that if he 
could divide himfelf, he would give one 
half of his perfon to the Cordeliers, and 
the other half to the Jacobins. Thofe 
philofophers who have latterly fo much 
declaimed againft the crufades, and the 
pernicious multitude of monks, have not 
made fuch formidable attacks on thefe 
two foes to mankind and ChrifUanity, as 
the abbe Fleury has done in the two above- 
mentioned difcourfes; becaufe he added 
to the enlarged views which thefe phik>« 
fophical cenfors might poflefs, a fincere 
love for religion, which perhaps they had 

not. 
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not, and a moderation from which they 
have fometimes departed. 

We fhall not enter into a particular con- 
fideration of another equally valuable dif- 
courfe> in which the author fixes the 
limits, fo long unknown, and fo ofteii 
fyrpaffed, between the civil and ecclefiaf- 
tical powers. Thefe difcourfes may be 
regarded as an excellent elementary work 
on the inconteflable rights of all churches ; 
rights which the church of France has 
preferved with more care than all the 
Others, and which, for this reafon, it calls 
by the modeft but improper title of its 
liberties. In the expofition of thefe pre- 
cious rights, the author difplays the cha- 
rafter of a good Frenchman, no lefs than 
he has every where elfe done that of an 
enlightened hiftorian, and of a zealous 
Cbriftian, but with a zeal pure, and 
•^ according to knowledge.'* 

It is, perhaps, doing an injuftice to the 

excellent difcourfes which adorn the abbe 
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Fleury's hiftory, to mention fome of them 
in preference to others. There is not one 
which does not bear the (lamp of the 
fpirit and character of its author, of his 
knowledge, his equity, his good faith, and 
the found judgment with which he diftm- 
guiihes between the elTence of religion, and 
what conftitutes its abufe *• 

We ought not to fupprefs, as a circuin* 
ftance honourable to the zhh6 Fleury's 
modefty, that he long hefitated in under- 
taking the compofition of his Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory. He thought it a labour beyond 
his ftrength, and had contented htmfelf 
with colleding for his own ufe fome 
materials fuitable for fuch a work, till hit 
friends prefled him to employ them. *' I 
^' will endeavour then," faid he, ahnoft 

* It will probably be tlM>ught a circumfUnoe 
greatly creditable to the abb6 Fleury's work, that 
the truly candid Jortin makes large extra6lB from it 
111 hit very valuable " Remarks on Ecclcfuftical 
•* Hlftory/' Trans L. 

trembling. 
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tt^mbling, *' to do what you defire.*' 
" Doubt not/' added Bofluet, " that he 
** is a man to keep his word.'* Bofluet 
was not miftaken. 

The abbe Fleury had preluded to his 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory by other works not 
lefs ufefiil, all of which had for their 
objeft the good of religion and of man- 
kind. In that intitled ^^ The Manners of 
« the Ifraelites and Chriftians/' the firft 
part is an interefbing defcription of the life 
of the ancient patriarchs, and the manners 
of the chofen people, whom God feems 
to have meant to compenfate for the con- 
tempt of other nations, by making himfelf 
more particularly known to them, and 
by prefcribing to them that fimple, uni- 
form, and modeft way of living, which is 
the principal fource of tranquillity and 
happinefs here below. The fecond part 
^. nts a ftill more interefting pidlure of 

t truly heavenly life which may be 

fpent on earth, by regarding it as the 
p 4 place 
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place of paflage through which man b 
condudled to a better and happien The 
portrait of thefe two conditions, that of 
the man of reafon * and the Chriftian, is 
drawn in this work with a fimplicity fo 
touching, and a fenfibility fo fincere and 
profound, that fimilar fentiments are com- 
municated to ail readers happily difpofed to 
admit them ; and even thofe who have 
the misfortune (a misfortune more real, 
perhaps, than they fuppole) to be indifier* 
ent to both thefe conditions, cannot fee 
them defcribed without pleafure. They 
feel, while they read this defcription, that 
the author wrote it with an intereft which 
made him happy while he held the pen ; 
and his foul communicates to thdrs a fort 
of calm, difpofmg them to take the reli- 

* This appellation certainly cannot be the abb6 
Flcury's, who would never fuggcft that human «»- 
fon alone could form the chara6ker of a people fa* 
Tourcd with a revelation cxprcfsly defigned to diftm- 
guifh them from the reft of mankind, Transl. 
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gious impreffion which it is the tendency 
of the work to form. To this book may- 
be applied the eulogy by which a pro- 
teftant of an elevated and fufceptibje foul 
expreffed the eflfeft produced upon him 
by fome truly majeftic ceremonies of the 
church of Rome, which he witneffed iq^ 
the capital of the Chriftian world. He had 
been particularly ftruck with the noble and 
affefting fpeftacle of the pope giving his 
benediaion from the fteps of St. Peter*?, 
to an immenfe crowd proftrated in the 
open fpace before that church. ** At the 
^' inftant of the benediftion," faid he, 
^' I felt myfelf a Catholic *." 

The ftyle of this work, like that of the 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory and the author's 
other produftions, is artlefs, without brilr 
liancy, fometimes even negligent, but 
always clear and precife. Its negligence 
even affifts its feduftion, if fuch a tern* 

* Sec Note III. 
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may be here applied ; aad we may venture 
to affirm, that this noble negleft is much 
worthier of the dignity of the fubjed, tfaaa 
a vain parade of ornament would hare 
been. 

The abbe Fleury has written with (till 
greater iimplicity his ^' Hiftorical Cate- 
^^ chifm/' and efpecially the exceUent 
abridgment of this catechifm, defigned for 
the indruclion of children, which is drawn 
yp .with a method and cleamefs fit to lenre 
as a model for all works of a fimilar pur« 
pofe. Some late philofophers have formed 
the project of a fimply moral catechifin^ 
for the ufe of all nations, at all times, and 
even of all religions, and all men ; that is 
to fay, for the ufe of children of all ages 
and places. The bed form that could be 
given to fuch a catechifm is that which the 
abbe Fleury has given to his, though its 
cbjecl is widely different. This form con- 
fifts in beginning with a fliort, clear, and 
precife expofition of the principles and 

truths 
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truths which the author propofes to efta- 
blifli; and afterwards to unfold thefe 
truths in a kind of dialogue, by very fliort 
queftions and very plain anfwers ; fo that 
the catechift may be affured whether the 
child has comprehended them before he 
commits them to memory. 

In his *' Treatife on the Choice and Con- 
*^ duft of Studies,** are difplayed the fame 
logical precifion, the fame fund of good 
fenfe and reafon, which diftated his dif- 
courfes on ecclefiaftical hiftory. The au- 
thor, however, confidered this work only 
as a iketch and a kind of plan. He ac- 
knowledged that " many things were 
*' wanting in it ;'* and, towards the clofe 
of his life, he propofed to caft it anew, 
with great additions. It is to be regretted 
that his life was not prolonged to thefe 
later periods, in which the proper objefts 
for ftudy have been fo much canvaffed, 
as indeed they had great occafion to be 
after fo many centuries of ignorance, pre- 
judice, 
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judice, and fervilc imitation. The abb6 
Fleury, fupported by the influence of his 
perfonal charafter, and adding to his ac« 
quifitions the ideas proper to our age, 
niight perhaps have fettled opinion upon 
the great objefl of private and public edu- 
cation, the reformation of which is fo ar-i 
dcntly wiOied by our philofophers, but 
meets with fo many obftacles from thofe 
who are afraid left the people Ihould be- 
come enlightened : an objeft of high im- 
portance, but refpecling which, the in- 
tcrcfts of Ibme, and the dodrines of 
others, will long raifc clouds of doubt, 
more dldlcuU perhaps to remove than to 
deftroy. 

There is another work of the abbe 
rkury, Icfs known and read, becaufe it 
concerns a part of the human race whom 
it has been too much the cuftom to de-: 
fpife; this is his " Treatife on the Duty 
•' of Mafters and Servants." In it he fets 
forth, as a man and a Cbriftian, t(ie obli- 
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gations which religion and the laws of t<3A 
ciety impofe on thofe who have the mit 
fortune of being deftined to ferve theif 
fellow-men: but while he informs them 
of their duties, he does not forget their 
interefts. He begins his book with a ri-» 
gorous declaration of the obligations of 
mafters; as all works written upon the 
duties of fubjeds and children ought to 
begin with thofe of kings and fathers* 
Such^ in fafl:, is the injuftice of man, and 
his unhappy propenfity to abufe the rights 
which nature and the laws give him over 
others, that frequently even the philofopher 
who believes himfelf the moil humane^ 
the moil equitable, the moll thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of natural 
equality, finds himfelf culpable, on exa- 
mination, with regard to thofe who depend 
upon him, and fees himfelf become, if not 
a tyrant, at leall a defpot, almoll invdiun- 
tarily and unknowingly *. To fpeak only 

♦ Sec Note IV. 
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of maftew and fervants — ^how many per- 
fons are there, fays the abb€ Fleury, who 
reproach princes with thinking themfelves 
of a different fpecies from other men, and 
yet conduft themfelves towards the un- 
fortunate beings under their command, as 
if they really believed them of another 
fpecies * ? But what is the mod humiliate 
ing to human nature is, that inferiors (as 
our fage and virtuous writer further ob- 
ferves) themfelves aid in foftering a pre- 
judice fo injurious to them. From thofe 
who groan under the compuliatory flavery 
of a tyrant, to thofe who fubmit to a vo- 
luntary fervitude, that part of the human 
race which obeys and fuffers, is ftrongly 
inclined to the perfuafion that the part 
which commands and opprefles is really of 

* A ftriking obfervation, which dcfervet peculiar 
attention in this country^ where» notwxthftanding 
the cquah'ty of its laws, the diflance between matter 
and fervant is, perhaps, carried as far as any where 
•a the globe ! Tr an s l. 
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a fuperior nature, and formed of a i&obler 
day. 

Talents fuch as thofe of the abbe Fieury 
could not remain in obfcurity under a 
monarch capable of appreciating them, 
and formed to give them employment. 
Lewis XIV. named him preceptor to the 
count of Vermandois *. He had already 
been preceptor to the princes of Conti, 
and was finally fub-preceptor to the dukes 
of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berri f. He 
was well worthy of being alTociated with 
Fenelon in the cares of an education fo 
important to France. It feems to have 
been conduced upon a different plan from 
that of the dauphin, and this difference 
partook of the charadlers of the mafters 
and pupils. Montaufier and BofTuet, firm 
and auftere, found feverity and vigour ne- 
ceffary to roufe the iluggifh and indolent 

♦ The king's natural fon by Madame de la 
Valicrc. 
t The king's legitimate grandfons. 
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difpofition of their difclple. Fenelon and 
I^lcury, mild and moderate, had occafion 
for patience, guided by confummate pru- 
dence, in order to bend tlie naturally 
harfli and haughty temper of the duke of 
Burgundy. It is affirmed that they had 
the happinefs to fucceed. If they were 
not deceived by the appearance of fucceb^ 
he was, perhaps, the firft prince in whom 
education has corre£l:ed nature ; fo much 
at variance are even the wifefl leflbns that 
can be given to thefe children deftined to 
the government of mankind, with that 
homage, by which they feem perpe- 
tually told that they are gods, and not 
men ; and fo prompt and fkilfiil are the 
flattery and falfchood which befiege them 
from the cradle, in deftroying thofe prin- 
ciples of humanity and beneficence, with 
which the bcft preceptors endeavour to 
infpire them ! 

The abbe Fleury lived at court as a fage 

ought to live who linds himfelf tranfplanted 
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lAto a foil not o^4^ {pr bim* He I;>re9(h€i4 
the dsmgerous atmqlphere of the place 
vkhoijii inhaling its ooQtagjuix^; dividing 
his time betw^n fbu^y Vk^ the d\ftit$ of 
his oigce» wd igiVMrant of the imrigu^St 
aiBd almoft of the evf ms, of that fiptjfay 
reSdence. He evea ahftained from taj^jog 
part in thofe events in which, from his 
profeiEon, he might peculiarly tatereft 
bimfelf. In the matter of quietifm, he 
adopted the doctrine of BoiTuet, without 
lofmg the friendihip of Fcnelon. His im- 
dexAanding preferved him from the pious 
errors of the one, and his moderation 
from the impetuofity of the other. Both 
prelates would have done wifely in taking 
him for the judge and director of their 
condu6l, as they had taken the pope for 
the arbiter of their doctrines. 

Though in his works it is pretty eafily 
feen what were his fentiments on the Jan- 
fenift difputes which, to the difgrace of 
the nation and ihe age, then threw France 
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and the church into confufion^ yet he does, 
not appear to have entered into the con- 
teft. He only exhorted thofe who m- 
terefted themfelves in it with the moft 
warmth, not to defend the £uth at the 
expence of charity; but he too often 
found that he preached to the deaf, al- 
though he joined to his exhortations what 
mod preachers are apt to negled, the 
force of his own example. We know, 
moreover, that he was not acceptable to 
the chiefs of the prevailing party, a cir- 
cumftance not difficult to conceive. His 
charafVer, the principles difiufed through 
his writings, and efpecially his condud, 
were their perpetual condemnation, which 
it was not neceffary for him to enforce by 
words. It was to them he had the obli- 
gation of feeing his ecclefiaftical hiftory 
put into the prohibited lift at Rome ; a 
difgrace rendered honourable by the many 
great names which have undergone it^.and 
by the reputation it confers, in the opinion 

of 
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of all gdod judges, who, while they tc* 
fpeA chriftianity as the work of God^ 
know how to feparate from it the additions 
of men \ 

Lewis XIV. had given him the abbey of 
Loc Dieu as a recompence for educating 
the count de Vermandois. When he had 
completed the education of the duke of 
Burgundy, the priory of Argenteuil be- 
came vacant* Wearied with the court,^, 
though he was neither an ador, nor even 
an obferver, but a mere fpeftator in it, 

* It appears that, at the prefent day, ^ not only 
the court of Rome, but almoft every abfolute court 
In Europe, has its proh'th'tted lift by which it hopes to 
exclude all opinions and all information, not fuitablc 
to its political views. This is, at beft, a policy of 
very dubious effed ; fmce it is certain that the Ro- 
man lift has rather ferved the purpofe of pointing 
out worthy objefts of curiofity to men of reading, 
than that of warning them againft dangerous topics 
of inquiry. Enforced, indeed, by the ftrong hand of 
power, thefe prohibitions may have fome temporary 
efFeft in countries of little intercourfc ; and tem- 
porary effed is all that defpotifm looks to^ Tran sl. 

Q^ 2 , he 
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he lomg^d for the period of quitdng it. 
He wifbed to poflefs this bene^e, whicby 
by its ptx)sdmity to Paris, offered a com- 
modious retreat for ftudy, without remov* 
ing him from thofe fources of affiftaace 
and informlition which his modefty fug- 
gefted to be requifite. He obtained urith- 
out difficulty what he aiked; but as a 
ftria obferver of the canons, he refigned 
his abbacy. He did not think himfelf an- 
thorifed to keep two benefices on the ufual 
pretext of the decencies of his Jiaticmy nor 
even on that of diftributing among the; 
poor the patrimony of the church by be* 
coming the ufufruftuary of a property 
which belongs to them. His example may 
teach thofe ecclefiaftics of high repute, 
who have the interefts of religion fo often 
in their mouths, that the mod efficacious 
mean of impreffing it on others^ is to 
pradife its laws and maxims, by begbning 
with exercifing on themfelves the ftriftnefs 
which they profefs in their principles, and 

provmg 
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{^ovkg the fincerity of their fakb mi 
zealj by the fa^dity of their lives *• 

The French academy aduutted the 2i)i)4 
Fleury among its meo^bers when he way 
fub-preceptor to the royal chfldrent* 
The title of academiciaa isj as it wetc^ 
attached to thi$ fimfUon, becaufe k k 
fuppofed that fo important an employnveat 
is always given to diftinguifhed merits 
which, in fa^t, has feveral times been the 
cafe. But literary honours were made to 
be offered to fuch a man as the abbi 
Fleury^ without requiring the paflport of 
a fub-preceptor's place. This worthy 
afTociate loved our occupations, and af- 
fifted at our meetings, as much as his 
duties and fondnefs for retirement per- 
mitted him. He afled as diredor at va- 
rious admiflions, and acquitted himfelf with 
a dignity enhanced by his ^natural fimpli* 
city. In the eulogy of Maffillon we have 

* Sec Note V. t On July i6, 1696. 

0^3 ' recorded 
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recorded two remarkable paflages in the 
difcourfe made by the abbe on admitting 
that prelate. It will appear that on thig 
occafion he feemed to forget the intereft 
of the academy which he loved, in iavour 
of that of the church which he loved (till 
more ; and that while he made ufe of all 
the forms of academical politenefs, he 
was eager to fend into his dioceie a bii* 
fliop whom no reafon could keep at a di£> 
tance from it. He carried ftill funher the 
ftridnefs of his principles on refidence* 
He thought it wrong that prelates, whofe 
firft duty^ according to liim, was preaching 
the gofpel to their flock, fliould fyppofe 
themfelves exempted from this obligation 
by employments even purely ecdefiaftical, 
which fimple priefts could fill as well as 
they. ** The place of a bifliop," faid he, 
^* is in his diocefe, and nowhere elfe.** 
We here acl only as faithful narrators of 
his opinions, without chooiing either to 
pppibat the principles of fo pious a man, 

pr, 
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or, by approving them, to run the riik of 
offending any one. 

The abb^ Fleury, who, by inculcating 
reiidence on the eloquent MaffiUon, had 
facrificed the academy to the church, was 
not, however, the lefs attached to our 
foclety, and teflified his zeal for its honour 
on an occafion with which few are ac- 
quainted. A feat which became vacant 
was requefted by a perfon who has fince 
acquired a name among the members •• 
A powerful competitor declared himfelf. 
The man of letters, conforming to a kind 
of cuftom, the reafon of which is not 
very apparent, did not venture to contend 
againft fo formidable a rival, and went to 
inform the abb€ Fleury, then diredlor, 
that he withdrew his petition. The abb^ 
calmly reprefented to this timid candidate, 

* The prcfidcnt Renault. He became an aca- 
dcmician forae years afterwards. The fad is told 
from his own authority. 

0^4 that 
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that fo much eagernefs to yield a place of 
which he was not, and perhaps never would 
be in polTeffion, was real 'pride difguifed 
under the name of moderation ; and that 
the men of letters, for whom the aca* 
my was principally defigned, and who 
form its chief exiilence, ought not to re- 
fign to any perfons whatever the claims 
they might have upon it. He then took 
leave of his vifitor, afluring him with all 
poflible politenefs, that he fhould never 
have his vote. 

After the death of Lewis XIV. the rc- 
quifitioQS of the flate and church again 
obliged him to quit bis retreat. He was 
chofen confeffor to the young fucceiSbr to 
the crown. All France faw with appro- 
bation the confcience of the royal child 
*entrufted to the moft enlightened, the 
mildefl, and the moft prudent direftor, 
who, befides, being attached to no public 
body, had neither prejudices to fuftain, 

intereftf 
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mterefts to conirder^ nor ambitious pre* 
tenfions to make good, and who, being 
of no party, was refpefted toy aU. ** I 
" thought it right" faid the regent, who 
knew mankind, ^' to nominate the abb€ 
*^ Fleury to this poft, becaufe he i» nei- 
<* ther Janfenift, Mdinift, nor Ultramoa. 
« taine." 

His infirmities, however, obliged him to 
tefign this important office a few years 
before his death. Intrigue is iaid to have 
been an additional caufe; and we may 
be a^Tured that it would meet with fmall 
refiftance from, fuch a man *. 

Though almoft entirely devoted to ec- 
clefiaftical ftudies and writings, he had not 
totally abandoned the cultivation of polite 
literature. At the conclufion of his 
** Treatife on Studies" are two Latin 
epiftles, in which he feems to have in* 
tended an imitation of the manner of 
thofe of Horace, and tvith tolerable fuc- 

* Sec Note VI- 
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cefs. Literary paJHccios * of this kind &re 
neither rare nor wonderful. BoiTuet, too, 
is faid to have written a fable in the ftvle 
and verfe of Phaedrus, which might pafs 
for a compofition of that poet. This 
facility in putting on a fictitious perfonage, 
when appearing in men who poiTeis emi- 
nent talents and a manner of their owit^ 
is only an additional merit, and announces 
a flexibility of genius, capable of bending 
itfelf to anything. But with refped to 
thofe who have no other merit than the 
talent of counterfeiting, they may be 
ranked with the painter Sebaftian Ricci, 
who had the faculty of perfectly imitating 
Paul Veronefe, though his original per- 
formances fell very ihort of that degree of 
excellence. *' Always,'' faid one of hisv 
brother-artifts, " paint Paul Veronefes, 
" and never Riccis." 

• An ItaUan term, appUed to a pifture, in which 
the artid has endeavoured to imitate the ftyle of fome 
particular mafter. . 

The 
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The talents of the abbe Fleury wete 
not limited to literature; they alfo com^ 
prehended the fine arts. The plates iti 
his " Hiftorical Catechifm'* were engraved 
after his defigns. He had tafte, and even 
a kind of genius for this art, of which he 
fpoke with pleafure, and recommended the 
acquirement to youth. He had formed a 
coUeftion of fafliions in ufe among the 
French, drawn by himfelf with much care ; 
and he ufefuUy employed the knowledge 
he had gained in hiftory and defign, to 
give a clearer conception of his ideas to 
the famous engraver Sebaftian le Clerc, 
who executed the vignettes of his '* Ec- 
" clefiaftical Hiftory." This has caafed 
the coftume to be fo well kept in them. 
The merit of the abbe Fleurv in this point 
appeared to us worthy of being remarked 
in a writer fo much occupied with fevere 
ftudies, extremely foreign to the fine arts. 

Here we (hall clofe his eulogy, though 
we are very far from having exhaufted his 

* 6ierits. 
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merits. One of his other works, however, 
at lead defcrvcs an honourable mentioOy 
which is his ^' luftitute of Ecclefidftical 
*' Law/' prai'ed by able jurifts, comment- 
ed upon by fome, and even honoured with 
the encomiums of chancellor d' AguefTeau, 
whofe name is fo dear to the (late, and to 
letters. This work is admired for the 
fame precifion, the fame method, the lame 
clearnefs, which bellow fo much value on 
the author's other produdions. Thefe qua- 
lities in him proceeded from the pbilo/opbic 
fpirit which he poffeffed in a fupreme de- 
gree. We fear not, in fpeaking of the 
abbe Fleury, to employ an expreffion 
which might be fufpecled in the eulogy of 
many others. We would wifli to accuftom 
thofe who profcribe it with fo much bitter- 
nefs, fometimes at lead to hear it calmly, 
and not themfelves to difcredit the fpirit 
of religion by fhewing, from their impolitic 
repugnance to \ht fpirit of pbilofophyj xhsX 
they judge the two to be incompatible. 
An evident proof that the fuppofed ene- 
2 mies 
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tnies of religion are only the enemies of 
political devotion and fanaticifm, is that 
the writers among us who are fo violently 
accufed of being philofophers, render 
all due juftice to the works of the abb€ 
Fleury : they read, they efteem^ they 
praife thefe excellent works, becaufe they 
perceive in every line that the author's 
zeal for religion is pure, fimple, and by 
no means afted, like that of fo many 
others ; becaufe tbey fee that it is a pru- 
dent enlightened zeal, tending to free 
Chriftianity from the fuperftitions which 
degrade it, and the mad party fpirit which 
lacc^fttes it } in fine, becaufe they obferve 
in all hi^ works that charafter of peace^ 
letrtty and moderation, which is fo remote 
from the violences of intolerant hypocrify* 
The abbe Fleury died on July 14, 1723. 
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EULOGT OF THE ABBE^ FLEURT. 



NOTE •!. 

IN the Hiffory of the Council of €<»- 
ftance, by TEiifant, may be found the long 
debater excited in this fynod of Chriften* 
. doniy by the fcandalous aflfertions of the 
cordelier John Petit, relative to the aflaffin* 
ation of the duke of Orleans by the duke 
of Burgundy ; the obftades interpoied 
by feveral fathers of the council, affifted 
by feveral monks and theologians, to their 
condemnation ; and the time, aftivity, vi- 
gour, and patience, which the celebrated 

Gerfbn 
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Gerlbn was obliged to employ, in order to 
procure a decifion from the aflembled 
church, that every aflaf&nation is a crime, 
^he abominable doflrine which the coun- 
cil of Conftance fo long hefitated to pro- 
fcribe, is the fame which afterwards pro- 
duced the mad violences of the League, 
and plunged the poniard in the bofom of 
the beft of our kings. 

We have already mentioned the little 
favour (hewn by this council to the court 
of Rome. Its decilions on this head are 
well known ; but there is one determina- 
tion lefs fo, which deferves our notice. It 
was propofed to the fathers of Conftance, 
to eftablifli fome extraordinary annates in 
favour of the Roman church, • in order to 
fupport it " in its due fplendour." The 
fathers replied, that it was only requifite 
to put the lands of the Campagna of 
Rome into a produQive ftate, which 
would abundantly fupply the wants of the 
church. Henc^ it appears that thefe lands 

in 
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in the pope's territories were at that tiiM 
in a rery neglected condition, and unibr* 
tunately they have continued to be fo to 
our times ;— *a melancholy, but neceflary 
effeft (fay the Proteftants) of the faccr- 
dotal government. For the honour of 
the fovereign pontiffs, we would believe 
this aifertion of the Proteftants lefs didated 
by reafon, than by ill-humour againft the 
holy fee *. 

NOTE II. 

How well merited foever be the re* 
proaches made to Lewis XIV. on account 
of the perfecution of the Proteftants, this, 
fundamentally juft, but mifguided prince, 

* Many of the popes have made fpirited efforts 
towards accomplifhing the difficult tafk of draining 
the vaft trad of raarfh which compofes the Cam« 
pagna ; and, in particular, the late unfortunate 
Pius VI. carried on prodigious works there, which 
he himfelf infpcclcd with grreat affiduity, and brought 
to completion. Transl. 

It 
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is much more excufable than a pious an4 
holy bifliop of the laft century, (whom, 
through regard to his memory, we fhall 
not name, though the journalifts of Tre- 
voux have not bluihed to quote him with> 
encomium,) for having had the misfortune, 
to advance, in one of his works, ^^ that it 
^' is charity to decry as much as poffible. 
*^ the enemies of God and the church,. 
*^ fuch as heretics and fchifmatics, whom. 
** our Saviour treats as falfe prophets, and 
*^ ravenous wolves ;" to which the fame 
journalifts charitably add, that this conduft 
is conformable to the authority of fcrip- 
tore, and the example of the moft holy 
perfonages. See Mem. de^ Trevoux^ iSch 
%5embcr 1723, p. 20&9* 
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NOTE III. 

. The celebrated Proteftant, Chriftopher 
Ranzonius, was at Rome during the jo- 
bilee of 1650. After having obferved 
every thing with the prepoffeffions ufual 
to thofe of his communion, he thus wrote 
to a friend, who was alfo a Ptoteftant :— 
^' You imagined I (hould be (hocked at 
" the fuperftitions, puerilities, and hU 
^^ volous novehies which Rome could act 
*' fail of prefenting ; but, contrary to my 
^* expeSation, the reverfe has happened. 
^ At the commencement of the jubilee an^ 
** nounced by the pope to the Chrif-, 
** tian world, 1 beheld in the centre of the 
^* Catholic church a fpeftade which j«- 
*' called to mind the piety of the early 
^* ages. I faw advance towards the ca« 
V thedial of the Vatican a multitude of 
^^ children, modeft as angels, fwarms of 
*' monks and hermits, fraternities of mea 
<^ and women, various colleges and pai« 

f* riihes} 
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^^ rifhes ; the ponlifF, followed by his 
^' clergy, | furrounded by a great number 
*' of prelates ; the Chriftian people, 
" inarching in a crowd after their chief 
*' and paftor, but with a fervour fo ftrik- 
** ing, that they feemed delirous of taking 
*' heaven by holy violence/ . ^ • . I confefs 
** that this novelty renewed in my me- 
** mory the piety of the firft believers/*- 
We do not find that Ranzotiius, after 
writing this letter, became a Catholic : 
probably becaufe he was ftill more fcan- 
dalized at the irregularities of the court of 
Rome, than edified by the ceremonies of 
the church ; and that the fignora Olimpia,* 
the declared miftrefs of the reigning pope. 
Innocent X., lamentably injured the fanc- 
tity of that religion of which this pontiff 
was the head *# 

* The efFeds produced upou Proteftant travellera 

l)y the fplendid ceremonies of the church of Rome, 

tavc been very different, according to the temper of 

mind with which they have been viewed. Some peiy 

&2 foaa 
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NOTE IV. 

Two philofophers were traveHing toge« 
ther for their pleafure* The poftitlionsy 
according to the right given them by the 
pod, which certainly is only that of the 
flrongeft, turned out of the road all the 



fons of lively fancy, and little ferious refledbion on 
the fubjec^y have been greatly captivated with the 
grandeur and folemnity of the fpedlacles, enhanced 
by muiiCy painting, and all that can be dene by oat* 
tvard {how to imprcfs the feelings. Others, ftrongly 
imprefled with abhorrence and contempt of all pfOQ» 
frauds and hypocritical mummeries, have viewed the 
whole with no other emotions than thele of difguft. 
Without dc^ciding which of thefeis the moft dcfirable 
frame of mind on the immediate occaiion, it may 
faftly be alTerted, that a permanent converfion cEc€tei 
by fuch means indicates great weakneft of under^ 
ilanding ; fince the Icaft reflexion muft fnggeft, that 
power and riches may produce a like theatncal diC* 
play under any fyftem of religious opinion, and that' 
grave hypocrites, or enthufiafts, may every where b^ 
found for the adors. Transl^ 

carriage* 
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carriages they met, even thofe which were 
loaded with the moft ufeful commodities* 
** Alas ! my friend," faid one of the phi^ 
lofophers to the other, *' we exclaim 
^^ againft tyranny, and we are here fetting 
^* an example in its favour : we are fur* 
^' nifhed with a little momentary authority, 
^' and we abufe it/* His friend aflented 
to the remark ; and the two philofophers 
drove on, letting the poftillions do as thejf 
thought fit. 

NOTE V. 

Despreaux took a plcafure in relating, 
on the fubjed of plurality of benefices, a 
converfation which he had with an eccfe- 
fiaftic, who having begun with being as in- 
digent as the apoftles, joined the poet at 
that time in his declamations againfl this 
violation of the laws of the church. The 
fcrupulous abbe affured Defpreaux, that 
if he had only an abbacy of a thoufand 
crowns, it would terminate his ambition, 
R 3 and 
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and that nothing in the world fhould in- 
duce him to take a fmgle ftep to become 
richer. Soon after this edifying refolu- 
tion, he obtained ah abbacy of feven thou- 
fand livres ; and the following winter, one 
of eight thoufand became vacant, which 
he afked and obtained. While he had 
" the wind in his poop/* (this was his 
expreffion,) a priory of fix thoufand fivres 
fell, and was alfo given to this diiintereiled, 
cafily fatisfied prieft. Defpreaux now 
could not help expreffing his furprife» 
« Ah !*' faid the abbe, " if you knew 
•' how comfortable this is to live upon !** 
— " That may be,*' anfwered Defpreaux, 
" but to die with, Monfieur Tabbe, to die 
" with !*' We fhall only add, to finifli- 
the picture, that this ecclefiaflic, fo happiTy 
cured of his fcruples, was a great converter 
of heretics, and valued himfelf much upoik 
being fo. 
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NOTE VL 

It would now be ufelefs to conceal, that 
the Jefuits, expelled from Verfailles for 
their cabals and machinations after the 
death of Lewis XIV.. and having fet every 
engine at work to procure their recall to 
court, were the authors of the intrigue 
which deprived the abb^ Fleury of the 
tdiredion of the confcience of the young 
kingl If this kind of difgrace, or rather 
deliverance from an oppreffive burden, did 
not afHia the refpedlable confeffor, it, how- 
ever, excited the public indignation againft 
the Jefuit Daubentoh, confeffor of Philip V. 
This man had influence enough to caufe 
his penitent to require from the French 
court, that the young king fhould, like 
himfelf, chufe a Jefuit for his dircftor ; 
and, what appears incredible, he even pre- 
R 4 vailed 
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▼a3ed to have this fecret article inferted m 
the treaty of peace between France and 
Spain in 1720, as a condition eflential to 
the re-eftabliihment of a good underftand- 
ing between the two crowns. It was the 
fame Daubenton who, three or four years 
afterwards, revealed to the regent the king 
of Spain's confeffion: the king coolly 
ihewed to his confefibr the regent's letter 
informing him of the fad: the Jefuit 
fainted away> and died in two days. 

It is impoilible without indignatbn to 
recoiled the infolence of the Jefuit Nitard, 
confefibr to the queen of Spain, the mother 
of Charles IL and who, during this queen's 
regency, governed the kingdom deipoti* 
cally. One of the firil Spanifh grandees, 
whom this monk treated with haughtinefs, 
complained of the violation of the refpe& 
due to his rank. " It is you,'* replied the, 
Jefuit, " who owe me refpeft j— me, who 
<« every day have your .God in my hands, 

<«and 
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*^ and your queen at my feet */' He wa$ 
at length compelled to leave Spaip, load^ 
with the public execrations. The poor 
queen, his penitent, wrote to him, *^ Fa- 
*' ther confeffor, I truft in the mercy of 
*' God, that he will manifeft your inno- 
*' cence, and maintain my authority." 
The king of Sardinia, Viftor Amadeus, 
often related to a very refpeftable French- 
man, that a Jefuit of great worth, to whom 
he had given his confidence and efteem, 
requefted him on his death-bed, through 
,an emotion of gratitude, never to take a 
man of his habit for confeffor. Can we, 
after this, lament the profcription of a fo- 
ciety which has made religion, politics, 

♦ This, addrefled to a Catholic, was no vain boaft; 
and It IS an irrefragable proof of the incurably dan- 
gerous nature of the Romifh religion, that, from fyf- 
tem, it juflifies fuch monllrous claims to fupcriority 
in its priefts. 

and 
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and the weaknefs of fovereigns, fubfet« 
vient to their unbridled ambition? A 
prelate who deplored their fate in a funeral 
oration for Lewis XV. compared them to 
the prophet Jonas thrown overboard to 
appeafe the temped. Happy will it be for 
people and fovereigns, if thefe Jonafes 
meet with no whale to give them refuge 
and reftore them to life ! It is true that, 
amidft the merited feverity with which the 
body was treated, its members ought to 
have experienced the humanity to which 
every citizen is entitled, and which would 
have rendered the rigour praftifed towards 
the fociety more juft and reputable. This 
would have been the cafe, as fome of the 
Jefuits have confeffed to one another, if 
they had been demoliflied by philofophers; 
*' but unfortunately,'* fay they, " our de- 
*' ftruclion has been effefted by Janfenifts 
" alone.'* They would fpeak more truly 

were 
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Were they to fay, that philofophy filentty 
prepared the way for their fall, that the 
Janfenifts founded the charge, and that 
juftice confummated the work* He who 
writes thefe refleftions has the better claim 
to impartiality, as he never had perfonal 
caufe to complain of the fociety. He is of 
opinion that it has been ufeful to letters, 
baneful to the church, dangerous to the 
ftate, drift in manners, and relaxed in 
doftrine, a weak friend and implacable 
enemy, and animated by a fanaticifm 
which ftill fubfifts among its difperfed 
members. Hence a philofopher, furvey- 
ing on the one hand the facility with which 
the fociety was deftroyed, and on the other, 
the mifchiefs of which the Ex-jefuits are 
ftill the authors, has faid, " that he had 
*' never feen a body fo eafy to kill, and fo 
^^ difficult to put to death ; and that it re- 
*' fembled thofe worms cut in pieces, the 
*' parts of which ftill live and move 

« for 
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** for a long time, making efforts to re- 
-join*." 

* Many circumftanccs at the prcfent moment fcem 
to prove the juftnefs of the preceding obfervations. 
Should the 19th century commence with the revival 
of the order of Jefuits, an event certainly meditated 
by fome of the \\'arm friends of church power, it will 
be impollible to foretel the degree of retrogradation 
in Hght and liberty which the clofe of it may witncfs. 



EULOGY 

OF 

DESTOUCHES\ 



Philip Nericault Destouches was 
born at Tours in 1 68t), of a reputable fk« 
mily in that city. Though we are ig- 
norant of the hiftory of his early years, 
there is reafon to fuppofe that they were 
very tempeftuous, though, in truth, rather 
through his parents' fault than his own. 
This is a reproach feldom applied to them- 
felves by parents, though not feldotn me- 
rited. Thofe of Deft6uches deftined him 
for the long robe, but Nature oppofed this 
deftination. She had given him talents 
for literature, of which flie demanded th« 

* Read Auguft 25, 1776. 

difpofal. 
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difpofal. His parents were the lefs jufti-. 
fied in requiring facrifices in their fevour, 
us they had no right to look upon their 
fon's genius as their gift. He chofe rather 
to obey Nature than them ; but wiihing 
neither to give fcandal by braving the re- 
fpeftable authority they abufed, nor fla« 
viflily to fubmit to it, he made his efcape 
from that paternal manfion which he would 
have defired never to quit. It is thus that 
the tyranny of fathers fometimes pro- 
duces in families the fame diforder that def- 
potifm does in flates, by compelling the 
victims of oppreffion to break the dear and 
facred ties which attached them to lawful 
power. Deftouches, freed from perfecu- 
tion, but without fupport or afylum, foon 
felt all the burden of a liberty which left 
him no refource. Urged by the neceffity 
of a livelihood, he entered into a provin* 
cial company of players. We not only 
feel no hefitation in relating this very par- 
(}onable a6l of his youth, but we relate it 

as 
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zs doing honour to his memory. The 
elevated fentiments he difplayed in fo for- 
lorn a fituation, fhed round his fault that 
intereft which is always infpircd by a noble 
foul ftruggling agahaft injuftice and mif- 
fortune. Drawn by his fate into a pro* 
feflion which he faw feverely condemn- 
ed by refpefted charafters, and convinced: 
that their inflexible aufterity would allow 
him no credit for being at the fame time a 
comedian and a man of virtue, he had 
however the courage to oppofe the cruel 
decree iflued againfl his condition, by an 
exemplary decency of manners, though h^ 
could expeft no other reward for his con- 
duft, than the condufl: itfelf. Virtue ne- 
ver has a greater claim to our homage than 
when it appears in all its purity without 
even daring to flatter itfelf with obtaining 
a little efteem- — the only external advan- 
tage of which vice has not hitherto en^ 
^irely deprived it ! 

Deftouche^ 
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Deftouches haying for a long time 
dragged his wretchednefs from town to 
town, was at length manager of a com- 
pany of comedians at Soleure, when the 
marquis de Puyfieulx, embaflador front 
France to Switzerland, obtained fome 
knowledge of him by means of an harangue 
which the young aftor made him at the head 
of his comrades. Thisdifcourfe,repkte widi 
ingenious and delicate turns, was far frx>m 
refembling thofe infipid compHments which 
men in place are fo often condemned to 
hear, and which they regard as a kind 
of tax upon the dignity of their ftatiom 
The marquis de Puyfieulx, habituated by 
his diplomatic function to difcem and ajv 
preciate charaders, judged that one who 
could fpeak fo well, was deftined by na- 
ture to fomething better than the repro- 
fentation of French comedies in the centre 
of Switzerland. He requefted a confer- 
cnce with Deftouches, founded him oa 

various 
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Varidus topics, and found in this provincial 
aftor a man well informed, enlightened, 
fuperior to his harangue, and ftill more, to 
his condition. He afked him if he could 
without reluctance quit a profeflion, which 
he fe^med to have embraced only becitife 
he could not help it, for more ferioUs and 
folid occupations. Deftouches, as may be 
fuppofed, did not hefitate in his anfwer. 
The embaffador attached him to his own 
perfon, and formed him to bufinefs. His 
generous protedion was fooft repaid by the 
rapid progrefs made by his difciple in fb 
excellent a fchool ; and by means of the 
court-favours he obtained for him, he had 
the pleafure of compenfating an eftimable 
man for the injuries he had undergone 
from his family and from fortune *. 

From the time of his abode in Switzer- 
land, Deftouches began to write verfes. 
He even exercifed his mufe on topics 
feldom tempting to young verfifiers, thofe 

* See Note I. 
VOL. II. S of 
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of religion; and he fubnutted th^ 
chriftian and poetical productions to the 
judgment of the formidable Defpreauz. 
It will perhaps be not uninterefting to 
perufe one of the anfwers of his oracle, 
were it only for the iingularity of its 
manner. " Were I, Sir, in perfeft health, 
<< I would endeavour, by replying at length 
<^ to your magnificent compliment, to 
^^ Ihew you that I can return hyperfaok 
^^ for hyperbole, and that letters fo witty 
*^ and polite as yours are not written to 
*< me with impunity. Permit me, how- 
^< ever, without making a trial of wit with 
^< you, fimply to aflure you that I have 
<^ found in your work fentiments of ro> 
^' ligion, the more eftimable, as I believe 
^< them fmcere, and that you write as yoa 
^^ think. But,. Sir, fince you wiih me to 
^< write with that fadrical liberty which I 
^^ have acquired, juftly or linjuftly, oa 
<< Parnaflfus, how can I fufier that fo ac- 
^^complifhed a man (hould make terre 

^^ rhime 
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^ rhirtie to cotere? How can I pafs dVer 
** two fuch ellipifei as yoii venttite upoii ? 
« How— but I perceive that itiftead of 
*' the thanks 1 owe you, I ain gbirig to 
** overwhelm you with criticifm. It will 
" therefore be beft to cbncludfe, by en^ 
** couraging you iii yoUr good intentidi 
<^ of afcfendiflg the forked mbuflkih^ ^d- 
** gathering there the laurels \lthkh in* 
** fallibly await you/' 

The faults which Defpreaux, With ftf 
laboured a civiKty, points out in tHt veirfei^ 
fent him, feem to prov^ tliat the young 
poet did not as yet raife bVilliiirit expeGEa- 
tions by his attempts. But his critic o:&ly 
Slewed the more penetration in forefeeing 
his future fuccefi, provided that on this 
occafion he fpoke^ a!s Deftouches did on 
religious fubjefts, as he thoughu 

However this were, Deftouches was not 

long in verifying the prediSion, whether 

ironical or fincere. His peculiar taleiit 

began to difplay itfelf id Switzerland, by a 

$ 2 comedy 
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comedy which was not unworthy to have 
been produced in a land more fenfible.to 
the pleafures of the theatre* It was the 
^^Curieux Impertinent," (Impertinently 
Curious,) which was played and received 
with tranfport throughout the country*. 
But the author would have been but 
moderately proud of the enthufiafin of the 
thirteen Cantons, had not their fuffrage 
been confirmed by the very favourable re- 
ception the fame piece foon after met mth 
on the French flage. At Paris, however, 
it underwent the fate inevitable to all fuc- 
cefsful works. It was criticifed, andeyen 
was honoured with fome epigrams. One of 
tbefe honeftly fhewed that its purpofie was 
not to cenfure the piece, but to amufe by a 
play of words. Its two lad lines contain 
this turn, that he who fhould fee the play 
but once, could be called only curious^ but 
that he who faw it ^a fecond time would 
fulfil its whole title. 

* Takeu from ibe novel of this title in Doa 
Qjiiix<)tc. 

2 Deftouches 
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Deftouches miide the proper reply to the 
epigrammatift, by his fuccefs in a new 
comedy, that of " Tlngrat" (the Un- 
grateful Man). He was the more worthy 
to treat this fubjeft, as, notwithftandinjg 
the feverities of his father, he had not 
forgotten that he was indebted to him foi* 
life and education ; and fome years ifter, 
he gave the mod honourable proof of Ms 
deteftation of ingratitude, by fending to 
this father, then burthened with a nu- 
merous family, the fum of 40,000 livres, 
the fruit of his indilftry and economy— an 
aftion which in the golden age (if it ever 
exifted except in fable) might have ap- 
peared fimply natural, but which is un- 
fortunately become praife-worthy in an 
age which exhibits few of a like kind. 
But what honours the father ftill more 
than the fon, is that the old man, with 
tears in his eyes, confeffed the injuftice he 
had been guilty of towards him — an un- 
common and almoft heroical confeffion 
S3 in 
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in an aged parent ! He acknowleged that 
his fon, in refifting his narrow and tyran- 
meal views, had been wifer than he ; and 
that this fortunate refiftance was the fource 
of that happinefs and peace which his fon's 
fuccefs and beneficence was about to (bed 
on his latter days. The fon^ at this infiant 
ftill happier than the father, was condoled 
by this tender acknowlegement, for ail the 
fufferings of his youth. 

The public, while rendering juftice to 
** the Ungrateful Man'f in detsul, objeded 
to the leading charaQer as too odious. 
This, however, is not the real fault of the 
comedy, for Mpliere's " Tartuffe" is a 
part not lefs odious, and yet is the mafler- 
piece of the theatre. But, hypocrify, 
while rendered an object of deteflation by 
its mafk, is at the fame time an objed of 
ridicule from the tranfparency of that 
mafk ; of which it is fo fenfible, that^ upon 
detection, it is fecretly more tormented 
with the idea of being defpifed than ha^ed: 

ingra* 
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ingratitude^ on the contrary, not attempt- 
ing to difguife itfelf, reprefles laughter 
by the indignatioa it excites } and hence 
offers little fcope to the comic po^ 
whofe bufinefs is more to infpire contempt 
than hatred for vice. Deflouches felt the 
truth of this principle, and never devisoed 
from it in his other pieces. The averfion 
which the bad infpire (faid he) may flat* 
ter their vanity, becaufe this averfion is 
a-kin to fear : the fureft way of difcourag- 
ing them, is to humiliate them by ridicule. 
This virtuous writer was only aj^rehenfive 
(and at the prefent day he would be ftill 
more fo) that vice would foon become in* 
fufceptible of humiliation^ in the midftof 
fo many who either difplay it boldly, 
or view it with indifference, and fome of 
whom have loft the habit of bluihing» 
others, of feeling indignation, at it. 

To the comedy of " PIngrat" fucceeded 

that of "Hrrcfolu,** which was at firft 

coolly received, but being a&erwards cor« 

s 4 reSed 
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r^ed by its author, and, befides, bong 
written with care, and fiipported by fome 
comic iituations, flill occafionally makes 
its appearance on the ftage. Every-body 
recoUefts the laft line, in which the •* Ir« 
•* refolute Man," after finally chufing for 
wife one of the two women between whom 
he has fluctuated through the whole piece, 
fays, 

J'aurois mieux fait| je crois, d'epoufer Celimene $ 
Perhaps^ after all^ the bed match was the other. 

This IS one of thofe ftrokes which it gives 
pleafure to repeat, which alone are worth 
a whole part, and which, natural as they 
feem, are much more uncommon in our 
modern comedies than entire fcenes of 
jargon without genius, and extravagance 
without gaiety. 

" Le Medifant" (the Backbiter) which, 
when new, was better received than 
*^ rirrefolu," and therefore honoured 
with more fatires, has alfo kept its place 

on 
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on the ftage. Another comedy, indeed, 
pf nearly the fame fubjed, " le Mechant,^ 
written fo fuperiorly, and one, of which 
our comic theatre in its penury and decline 
may juftly boaft, has rendered the public 
cool with refpeft to " le Medifant,**. 
which has fince appeared but rarely and 
lefs advantageoufly ; ftill, the other hai 
not entirely configned it to oblivion, which 
is no fmall praife in a country where the 
national decrees are not always founded 
on ft rift juftice. 

Deftouches was thus proceeding from 
one fuccefs to another on the comic theatre, 
when he was obliged to renounce, at leaft 
for a time, the triumphs he ftill had in 
expeftation. The Regent, whofe friend- 
fliip and efteem he had obtained, not by the 
fervilities of a courtier, but by his probity 
and intelligence in bufmefs, fent him to 
England in 17 17 with the abbe Dubois, 
fince cardinal and minifter. He refided 
fix years in London, where, after the un- 
precedented 
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precedented fortune of Dubois, he le* 
mained fole foreign minifter for France K 
He acquitted himfelf fo well, that on hit 
return, the regent, in prefence of the whole 
court, gave him the higheft encomiomf, 
and promifed him (thefe were his own 
words) ^^ to give him proofs of his lati£> 
^ &6Uon which fhould aftonifli him and 
<< the whole kingdom." This princCt Effi- 
ciently lax in his morals and principles, 
but of an underftanding equally correft 
and elevated, was far from concuning in 
that apophthegm fo often rq>eated by 
folly in power, that a talent for bufinds is 
incompatible with one for literature. He 
had the fimplicity to believe that abilities 
are ufeful in all cafes ; and that perhaps 
more genius is not required to fucceed in 
a negotiationi often favoured by circum- 
flances, than to compofe a good work, ia 
which fuccefs mult folely depend upon the 
writer's talents. He had lately witnefled 

* Sec Note II. 
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diat an Englifh poet, the celebrated Prior^ 
had by the wifefl meafures prepared the 
way for the peace of Utrecht, fo much 
wiflied for by the people, and fo long 
retarded by the manoeuvres or the in- 
capacity of politicians. He knew that 
Francis L, after he had taken a refolu- 
tion worthy of himfelf, to employ as hid 
minifters in foreign courts men of learning 
and knowledge, had conduced his affairs 
much more prudently than at the begin- 
ning of his reign, when he chofe for em- 
bafladors the companions of his pleafures. 
In fine, the duke of Orleans, juAified by 
the fuccefs Deftouches had already met 
with, perhaps imagined that this phik^ 
phical obferver, long occupied in painting 
human life on the ftage, and obUged to 
iludy men affiduoufly in order to give 
truth to his pidures, was thereby tendered 
peculiarly fit for a ftation in which the 
knowledge of mankind is the mod in- 
difpenfable qualification. Deftouches, ftill 
l>etter fatisfied with having well fenred ]^g 

country 
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country, than flattered with the prince's 
good opinion, waited patiently the eStGt of 
his promifes, without doing any thing to 
tecelerate it. But his hopes, if he had . 
any, vaniihed on the death of the Regent, 
which happened not long afterwards. 
Without regret he faw all the profpefts of 
a well-merited fortune fade aw^y. He 
found, not a confolation, which he did not 
need, but a compenfation well fuited to 
his tade, in the pradice of that philofophy 
which had never forfaken him in the hurry 
of bufmefs, or amid the fedufUons of 
court-favour. He purchafed a fmall eftate 
near Melun, where he lived fo tranquil 
and happy, that government having wiih- 
ed to draw him from his retreat in order to 
fend him to Peterfburg with the honour- 
able title of minifter of France to the czar, 
Peter the Great, he did not hefitate to re- 
fufe the offer. He refufed it, however, 
like a true fage, equally without oftentation 
and effort, preferring the pleafure of cul- 
tivating his garden to the honour of ading 

the 
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the man of confequence at the diftance of 
eight hundred leagues *. This, indeed, 
was not the real temptation afforded by. 
that vaft empire to one like him. It was 
the rare fpeftacle RufEa then prefented 
to enlightened eyes; — knowledge, which 
everywhere elfe has afccnded from fub- 
jefts to fovercigns, there defcending from 
the fovereign to the fubjefts ; thefe fub- 
jefts, whom long barbarifm had fo far 
degraded as to make them fond of it, 
endeavouring to retain over their eyes the 
bandage which the monarch was tearing, 
off; fuperftition and ignorance deftroyed 
by the fame force which has rooted then^ in 
fo many other countries — by the moft 
abfolute and fevere defpotifrnf; in fine, 

* See Note III. 

f Can it with any juftice be faid that fuperftition and 
ignorance were in fa£l deftroyed in Rufliaby Peterl.J 
Have they been fo fince, even under Catherine II.? 
Is there any prefent probabiHty of their deftjruftlon ? 
Alas ! defpotifm never can be the inftrument to efFefl 
thi.^ defirable revolution —free governnicnt itfclf can 
fearcely cffcd it. Trans l» 

the 
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the political birth of a great people^ vtOd 
known during many ages, and deftined 
foon to avenge themfelves, by a formid* 
able exiftence, of the oblivion to which 
the reft of Europe had hitherto configned 
them. Deftouches might have ftudied 
this nation as a philofopher r he aded the 
philofopher fiill more by preferring li^ 
berty and retirement. 

Before his retreat, Deftouches had been. 
admitted into the French Academy, (aa 
Auguft 25, 1723O an honour the more 
merited, as his dramatic laurels, inftead of 
withering on his head at the end of a iew^ 
months, like thofe of fo many others, had 
been rendered more flourifhing by time*- 
The pit too, then lefs indulgent, did not, 
as now, extend their favour to every effort ; 
plaudits were neither at the command, nor 
at the purchafe of authors ; and the Aca* 
demy, by adopting Deftouches, did no 
more than unite its fuffrage to that of truly 
enlightened judges, which in its eyes is the 
genuine touchftone of th« public efteem, 

not 
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not to be confounded with the repntatioiis 
conferred by private circles and Hterary 
journals, which are doomed to languiih 
and die within the narrow limits of thdf 
birth. 

Our new academician employed the 
leifure of his foKtude in confirming, by 
new produdtions, the title he had acquired! 
to literary celebrity. The firft fruit of hif 
labours was " the Married Philofopher,** 
the fuccefs of which was almoft uneit* 
ampled. He drew the fubjeft from his 
own family. While in England, he had 
married an amiable woman ; but the union 
required fecrecy, and it was violated. In 
accommodating this circumftance to the 
ftage, Deftouches added all that might 
render it amufing : the retribution made 
to love and marriage by a philofopher, 
who, after long braving both, at liength 
fubmits to wear their chains in fecret ; hi^ 
fears left his captivity, dear though it be to 
his heart, (hould be publicly known j the 
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rude rallies of a financier, uncle to the phU 
lofopher, who highly difapproyes his nc* 
phew*s engagement, becaufe it deranges 
thofe pecuniary plans he has Isdd for fet* 
tling him advantageoully, and making him 
rich, without caring whether he made him 
happy ; and, laftly, the new and original^ 
though epifpdical, part of a fantaftical and 
capricious woman, who is yet in love m 
much as a capricious woman can be, and 
who gives life and adion to the piece, and 
produces various comic fitua^ons. This 
charader alfo the author found in his 
own family. He fketched it after a fifter- 
in-law, whofe fantaflic humour fupplied 
him with the mod pleafant features of the 
portrait ; but he took great care, as may be 
fuppofed, to conceal the matter from his 
model. The fifter-in-law was eager to. 
attend the firft reprefentation of the co- 
medy, little fufpefljng that (he had the 
honour of being one of the principal per- 
fonages of the drama. The portrait was 

fo 
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fo refembiing, that (he at once retognifed: 
it, and, flying iQto a violent rage, bitterly 
reproached her perfidious kinfman, and 
loudly expreflbd her grief in having been 
fp unfortunate as to marry into the family 
x)f a poejt. She at length moderated the 
tpne of her anger, through an apprehen- 
fion left the incorrigible poet -fhould find 
lA it matter for fome new comic, fcene, 
^d ags^n divert the public at her ex« 

. Some years, afterwards, Deftouches pro- 
duced " le Glprieux,'* (the Vairi-glorious 
Man, or Boafter,) Ax^hich received extraor- 
4iliary applaufe. This it deferved, by the 
variety and natural air of its charafters, 
the contraft of fituations, the dignified 
comedy which reigns through the piece, 
^d the pathetic fcenes intermixed with 
this comedy, and which, inftead of pro- 
ducing an unpleafant medley, infufe a 
kind of elevation into the piece, notwith- 
|landine the gaiety of its general fubjeft. 
yoL. II. T It 
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It may be added^ to the author'^ praSfa, 
that << le Glorieux'' id the firit comedy- 
into which the pathetic, apparently fo fi> 
reign to this fpedes of compofition, has 
been fuccefsfully introduced, MoKere- 
feems to have neglected this advantage^ 
even where it naturally prefented itfistf^- 
as in the ^^ Tartuffe/' where thediftteffing 
fituation of a worthy family, about to be* 
come vifUms to a villam, would haiveftip- 
plied this great painter with fcenes rfl|46ie 
with intereft and eloquence^ Hia^reafim 
for rejediing this opportunity of difpbqpmg* 
bi& powers was, doubtlefe, the fear- of 
weakening, by fentimentsof tendefMlir, 
that profound fenfe of hatred which- he 
wiflied to concentrate- on the princifial- 
perfonage *• Deftouches, whofe phjeft ist 

fair 

* The reaTon here fuggefted is bj no manfi,% 
good one, iince it would apply againft the tendQ- jwn 
thetic m tragedy alfo, where indignation againft tiU 
lany is meant to be excited. M«Iiere, proliaUTf 
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Hs ^ Gloiieox'' was not to excite thiff 
violent pafHon, the extingui(her of all the 
refty had the merit of perceiving all the 
advantage he could derive from mixing 
that intereft which draws forth tears, with 
the effed of the ridiculous. So happily, 
indeed, has he in this piece melted and 
blended together the pathetic and the 
comic, that the ^^ Glorieux^^ affords at the 
fame time the epoch of this new fpecies of 
imting, and the model of that ikill and 
proportion which is neceffary for the fuc- 
cefs of fo hazardous a combination. Au« 
dior^ in other refpefts very eftimable, 
who have followed the fteps of Deftouches, 
inftead of imitating him in making pathos 
(Ubordinate to that gaiety which is fo 
Ciflential to true comedy, have given the 



bad received it as a general mai^imy that comedy had 
no buiinefs with th^ pathetic ; and indeed this emo- 
tion, in any high degree, feems fcarcely compatible 
witbthefuUeffeaoftbeludlcroDt. T»4iim« 
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ferft part to the pathetic, and the fecond 
only to the comic, uhich it can feldom 
fill advantageoufly ; for if it is difficult to 
excite companion along with laughter, it 
is ftill more fo to excite laughter in the 
midft of tears. Hence this pleaflng gaiety, 
fo well fuftained by Deftouches, but to 
which his fucceffors have fubflituted only 
a forced and fludied fmjle, has at length 
almoft entirely difappeared from our 
theatre, to make way for a mere domeftic 
drama; an undefmcd and equivocal fpom 
cies cf compofiiion, ^^hich has, indeed, 
the ad\antage of exciiing in us au intereft 
nearer to our own bofoms, but which is 
fubjtct to the evil (a greater evil than is 
apprehended) of the extreme facility of 
attaining in^diocrity in it ; for which reai- 
fon it ouoht neither to be forbidden tQ 
gocd writers;, nor encouraged in others. 

To the uncommon merit of havbg 
opened a new career, the *' Glorieux" addjf 
that of having rendered feveral of its Una, 

N proYerbiaI| 
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^WVerbial, which is the higheft honoiif i 
^dt(e in cbniedy can obtain. Some of 
them even, by a iloble pathos of expt-effionj 
deferve to rank among the fiiblime ftrokes 
of the French theatre. Criticifm, however j 
ijirhich levied its tribute upon an author 
\^ith a rigour proportioned to his wealth 
tind fuccefs, charged the principal charac- 
ter, that of the Glorieuxy with a degree of 
Exaggeration ; and what appears in fomd 
meafure to juftify this cenfufe, is that the 
modeft, and confequietitly eftimable per- 
fonage whom the author means to contraft 
with his Glorie^x, alnibft touched Upbil the 
ridiculous through the excefs of his mo* 
defty* For an infallible rule to make fure 
of the efFeft of a dramatic charader^ is to 
examine that of its foil ; becaufe thefe two 
pef fortages having to keep a parallel courfe^ 
though at a great diftance from eaA other^ 
it is almoft impoffibie that if one paffes the 
bounds of truth, the other fhould not do 
fo like wife* It is the more difficult to 
T 3 avoid 
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:tyoid this hvlt^ as the pictures defignei 
for the theatre, being to be viewed at a 
certain diftance, require a firm and decided 
flyle of painting, in which the artift is apt 
to miftake caricature for ftrength. N<v 
thing is fo rare as lo catch on the fiage 
that point of dramatic perfpeOkre, in whidi 
the perfefkion of the refemblancc refiiitt 
from a jufl: proportion between the fone 
of the pencil, and the diftance at whidi 
the portrait is to be viewed. 

If Deftouches was to blame in makug 
a little alteration in the two principal parts 
of his piece, he had much to plead in h^ 
excufe. The plan of the comedy as he had 
firfl: conceived, and even executed it, was 
very different from that which fingular 
and unforefeen drcumftances obliged hun 
to adopt. In the original draught, Ac 
Glorieux was puniihed for his pride, by 
feeing his miftrefs married to his rivals 
whom the author. had made a plain wordiy 
man, without any tinfture of the ridicoi 

lOtth 



lous. But the ador who was to reprejfeiit 
the Glorieux % and who was the more 
fitted for the part, as he a£led k in his 
{)rtvate capacity.^ thought himfelf degraded 
by t\m humiliating termination, and de^. 
dared that he would nev^ confent to 
.perfonate a difmifled^md punHhed lover t« 
The author was compelled 4o Sacrifice the 
.perfe^lioa of his #oric tb the *G%{^}ce <£ 
this z&dT and the aec^ty of a^gl^ing h& 
ftiliftaence ; and with pain ^be *dlsfig«A^ 
the ipiece in ordeA: to have k .played as 
ht wiihed. It was, indeed, not only h^ 
tins ador, but by all the reft, played with 
a perfediicm which will be long remember- 
ed at the French theatre. It has be^i faid 
of ibme other pieces, that the parts were 
made for the aftors ; in this, the a£tors 
feemed made for their parts. If the com* 
plaints of writers are to be credited, a 
player has more than onqe forced then 

* Quinault Dufr^ne. f Sec NoT£ IV. 

T4 fbits 
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thus to mutilate their works, xnthout fo 
^vcll recompencing them for the facrifice. 
Tbefe repeated fuccefles of Deftouches 
T^ere the more flattering to him, as they 
were neither terminated nor weakened by 
thofe of a formidable rival who about the 
fame time fhone upon the ftage, the cele- 
brated Dufrefiiy. Each was diftinguiflied 
by different and nearly oppofitc qualities* 
Deftouches, natural and juft, without eVer 
being Ignoble or negligent ; Dufrefhyy 
original and new, without ceafing to be 
natural ; the one, attaching himfelf to fbe 
more prominent objefts of ridicule; the 
other feizing the more remote ; the pencil 
of Deftouches more equal and chaftifed i 
that of Dufrefny more inventive and hecTi 
the firft, drawing the whole figure with 
more regularity' ; the fecond, giving bolder 
features and a more lively expreflion; 
Deftouches, more ftudied in his phns» 
more intelligent in the entire compofi- 
tion; Dufrelhy, animating his irregular 

and 



iktid loofely connefted plots with fWki^ 
fcenes; the author. of the " Glorieuxi* 
equally pleafing the multitude and the 
connoiffeurs ; his riv^l exciting the mhtk 
of the multitude only after the connoiffeui* 
*had fet the example of laughing : in fint^ 
each filling a place at the theatre apppc?- 
priate and perfonal to himfelf ; Ddfrefiay, 
by a happy mixture of fire and delicacy, 
by a fpecies of gaiety entirely his own azift 
unftudied, by a ftyle which always awaka 
the attention, though it cannot be tstkOi. 
for a model, and which is neither to he 
cenfured nor imitated ; Deftouches, by a 
chaftity of compofitio'n and portraiteR; 
which does not diminifh the vivacity of lis 
draughts, by an air of virtue and decency 
fpread over even his moft cpmic paitfi, 
by the (kill of conne6ling and contralling 
his fcenes, and by the ftill greater art dF 
exciting at the fame time laughter and 
tears, laughter of which the fpeSator doe^ 
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not rq>ent, and tears which do not (at* 
prize him* 

To crown the glory of thefe two fivak 
there was only wanting a kind of merit, 
of all, indeed, the mod rare between rivab, 
that of living in union, and rendering to 
each other the jufUce which the .pablic 
voice rendered to both. We regret diat 
this praife cannot be beftowed upon them* 
But Dutrefny, far from acknowle^g the 
talents of his rival, denied him tcwf, at 
which we may be the lefs furprized, fince 
he denied the fame Acuity to MoUere ; of 
this, at leaft, he was accufed by Deftouches, 
who, on his part, as it were to retaliate 
injuftice, denied goodfenfe to Dufrefhy. 

The applaufes given to the ** Glorieux" 
were the limit of our academician's dn« 
matic triumphs, which were fcarcely fuf* 
iceptible of increafe, and thenceforth, ac- 
cording to the ufual fate of human affairs, 
«mu(l almoft necefiarily undergo a dinii- 
aution* He afterwards brought oat a 
14 &w 
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iew other pieces, which, without fnfFenni; 
an hiuniliating failure, were but decently 
r^eived*. He was too wife to difputo 
with the public, and, like many unfuccefl^ 
fttl authors, to take the fruitlefs pains of 
|>roving, i>ight or wrong, that bis judges 
decided ill. He faw his theatrical glorf 
fubfide, with the fame coolnefs with whtdi 
be had feen his expectations of fortuaie 
&de alway. At length, at the age of &sLtf^ 
be entirely renounced the theatre, to oc« 
cwpy himfelf folely with thofe fentiment« 
of religion which had always maintained 
^ place in his heart* Nor was he con^ 
tented with paying homage to Chriftiaxist^ 
by the purity of his faith, he thought bjai^ 
fetf alfo ob%ed to defend it.againQ: die 
attacks of infidels. He filled the FreAdh 
Mercury with long differtations in which 
he vigorouily rq^elled thefe fierce sdSauks^ 
The public, with equal edification and 
Xurprize, faw a writer, who hitherto had 

♦ See Note V- ^ 

only 
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otily compoFed comedies, become ih i 
moment a theologian and controverfialifty 
with all the confidence that the moft re* 
fpedable caufe, and the moft intrepid con- 
viftion, might juftly infpire. Some men 
of worth) indeed, much as they applauded 
Deftouches, and wifhcd him the viftoryj 
were furprized that in To important a con- 
teft he had chofen for his field of battle a 
journal principally devoted to extrads fronl 
romances and comedies, logogryphes and 
enigmas. He replied, that he had fent t6 
the " Morcure Galant** (fo he named it) 
writings fo little fuited to its charader, 
becaufe this journal, from the very frivolity 
of its plan, was more read than others^ 
and efpecially by thofe whom he had re- 
folved to convert, and whom he bdafted 
to confound. He fuppofed (we wifh he 
did not deceive himfelf J that heads occu« 
pied with comedies, romances and enigmas, 
would with equal eagernefs attend to his 
grave diflertatioas^ and not find their taftc 

for 
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for ferious reading impaired by preceding 
levities. 

He did ftill more. He defended religion 
not only as a Chriftian, but alfo as a poet, 
in attempting to humble his adverfaries by 
ridicule, the force of which weapon he had 
learned from his theatrical experience. He 
wrote againft unbelievers a prodigious, num- 
ber of epigrams, among which he particular* 
ly valued feven or eight hundred, which he 
called " Seleft Epigrams.^^ We may admit 
that a very fevere judgment had notprefided 
at this feleftion ; but the zeal which made 
him fp copious fliould excufe the want of 
nicety in his tafte. The fame " Mercury" 
which had been the theatre of his ferious 
battles with the impious, was likewife that 
of this poetical fencing-play, only meant to 
brave them. Some of the epigrams which 
be publifhed in this journal gave fome pious 
readers a ftrong inclination to become ac- 
quainted with the reft, but their wifli has 
liitherto been difappointed. A celebrated 

philofopher 
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philofopher of our time, fpeaking of a work 
written by a military man againft infiddity, 
fays, that ^^ if Religion was not incapable 
" of glorifying herfelf on account of what 
*^ men do for her, (he would perhaps boaft 
^^ as much of the feeble efforts of afiddier 
^^ in her behalf, as in the moft learned 
** produftions of a theologiauv" We will 
apply this reflection to the performances 
of Deftouches relative to the fame fubjed^ 
fubftituting only the word ^^/ for y&A&r / 
two kinds of miffionaries perhaps not def« 
tined to make many profelytes, but pcr» 
haps the more laudable in defiring to maks 
them. 

In attacking the foes of Chriftiamty, he 
did not confine himfelf to expofing thdr 
abfurdity and impiety ; he attempted to 
wound them more fenfibly by denying evtn 
to the moft celebrated among diem, tfaofc 
talents with which, faid he, they think 
themfelves fo well fumilhed. He did not 
fpare the merely literary works of feveral- 

amosg 
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among them, in which, according to hib, 
wit waged a perpetual war with ^odfenfe* 
It is true, that in the cloiid of epigrams 
by which he difplayed his anger agaiaft the 
abufe of wit, he did not enough indulge 
himfelf in the ufe it. But, happily, his^ 
earlier productions paid for the later, and-^ 
proved that if on this oecafion he was too 
fparing of his wealthy it was not through 
real poverty ; —very different from thofe 
unfortunate writers, ridiculoufly vain even 
in the lap of indigence, who pretend to 
have fhunned wit only becaufe they could 
not meet with it, and pafs off their wretch- 
ednefs for economy ; as if beggars (hould 
boaft of the modefty of their wardrobe *. 

If 

* The manifeft irony whkh breaks througli the 
eulogift's account of -Dcftouches' effiorts in favour of' 
reb'gion, will be pardoned even by thofe of its ferious 
friends, who are fenfible of the injury done to a good 
caufe by injudicious defenders ; and who know from 
numerous examples, that the proficients in poety and 

elegant 
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If the faith of our academician was Ariel:, 
IfiS devotion was free from aufterity; 
ami the mufe which dictated his edifying 
foeirjy was able to defcend from the 
ceJeiUal regions to indulge in innocent ex>- 
CDrfions. A poor provincial poet, who 
vlihed to acquire thofe civilities from il* 
luiirlous names, which he could not hope 
by publi(hing his wretched drains under 
ih own name, aflfumed the chara^er of a 
joung woman, and under that maik ad- 



tigant literature arc oricn extremely ill qualified to 
uke -a. part in theological controverfy. The truly 
jious and learned Dr. Jortin fptaks with juft con- 
tv:)apt of Pope's diclfions on topics of divinity, of 
-Brlifcr., fays he, ** he was no mere a judge than hit 
«* footman, John Searle." That DeRouches made 
lii:nftif really ridicuio'.:.-? by theic crufades of his de- 
clining ycaro, is prttty evident. He probably re* 
j;irdv;<3 them as a falutary penance for having em- 
|umecl all the ftrengih of his powers on a fpecies of 
CJir.p(*ii:;cn uUcrly anathcmatifcd by the rigour of 
iL'L Romlfii c h u ich , T «. a n s l . 

dreOed 
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iJr^tfed eulogies in rhyme to the iftoft 
celebrated writers* Deftouchcs was of 
the number. AU made due replies to this 
tmexpeaed gallantry. Our pioUs verfifiet 
Was not more indifferent than the reft, 
and eren mingled in his reply fome 
touches of that metaphyfical and platonic 
iov«, which fo agreeably warms a poet 
who does not allow himfelf to indulge in 
any other love. The rhymer of both 
fexes foon made himfelf known, and mi- 
derwent from thofe who had Fo much 
extolled him, the fate of the poor animal 
who attempts to imitate the little dog 
of the fable. Deftouches, a dupe with the 
reft, only laughed at the miftake^ and 
fubftituted filetice to their fatires. 

It was in the midft of this religioi^s war- 
fare, and thefe poetic relaxations, that our 
academician clofed his career, on July 4^ 
*754t at the age of fev^aty-fouT. Some 
years after his death, the late king 
(Lewis XV,) in order to recompenfe hii 

VOL. II. u ' family 
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family for his labours and virCueS, traf 
pleafed to grant his children the favouTt^ 
then a very diftinguifhed one^ but fince 
become too common, of caufing thdr 
father's works to be printed at the Lou* 
vre *. In this edition are feveral comedies 
which did not appear during the author's 
life, and fome of which, as the ^^ Faufle 
*' Agnes," (Counterfeit Agnes,) and 
« Tambour Nodurne," (Night-Drum,) 
have fmce been afted with fucce& 
They are, indeed, little more than farces, 
but full of a£iion and fprightlinefs, and at 
lead calculated to pleafe that numerous 
clafs of fpedators who go to the theatre 
only in fearch of amufement, and do not 
value themfelves upon over-refinement ia 
their pleafures f. The merit of this kind 

♦ See Note VI. 

f The latter of thefe pieces is a tranflation of 
Addifon's <* Drummer;" ivhich, extolled as it hat 
ftrangely been by fome of our critics, might wdl'ip* 
pear farcical to one acQuftomed to the French, comic 
theatre. Transi/« 

of 



of pieces, though greatly inferior to that df 
dignified and delicate comedy, is not with*, 
out its value at a time when Thalia has 
almoft forgotten to laughj and frequently 
is unable even to weep^ 

The detail we have entered into refpeft- 
ing the works of Deftouches, and which 
has been diftated to us by the public voice, 
fixes the judgment which ought to be 
paffed on this eftimable writer* If he mult 
rank on the ftage below Moliere and 
Regnard, who furpafs him in humour^ 
vivacity, and originality, he is at leaft en- 
titled to the glory of having after thenv 
fuftained the honour of the comic theatre, 
which in our days is funk almofl: to 
nothing. He even deferves a peculiar 
praife, that of having introduced into his 
pieces more of the moral, more decorum, 
tnore virtuous fentiments, than either of 
thofe illuftrious painters of our vices and 
abfurdities* In fine, to knowledge of 
u 2 the 
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the ftage, {kill in contrivance^ and fbf6« 
fight of effed, he added a pure and na- 
tural ftyle. Hence his produdions, firft 
applauded by the pit, and afterwards read 
with pleafure in the filence of the dofety 
have found favour before thefe two tri- 
bunals, the firft of which is formidable 
becaufe tumultuous, the fecond equdly 
fo, becaufe tranquil. Such a iuccefii is 
the more flattering to a dramatic writer, 
as the tranquil tribunal feems to affefl more 
feverity, in proportion as the applaufe of 
the tumultuous one has been more cntha-^ 
fiaftical. The inexorable reader witMiokIs 
as much las poffible thofe commendadoos 
which the fpe^ator wiihes to didate ; and 
is always happily difpofed to annul in the 
final appeal, the favourable decrees too 
lightly paiTed in the firft inftaiice. 

The pieces of Deftouches have another 
title in their favour, the fuSn^e oi mmj 
lettered foreigners; a fufirage wAidi 

French 
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French vanity "ought not to difdain, if 
it is .flattered, as it fliould be, by the 
unfufpefted eulogies given by foreigners 
to our national theatre, and the fortune 
it has had in all the countries of Europe. 
In the lift of our writers in comedy, they 
place Deftouches immediately aftef him 
^ho, with their confent, as well as ours, 
occupies fingly the firfl: feat— the inimita- 
ble Moliere. They prefer the fimple truth 
of reprefentation in Deftouches, to the 
gaiety of Regnard, the ftriking originality 
of Dufrefny, the epigrammatic fait of 
le Sage, the 4ively natural dialogue of 
Dancourt, and the melting fcenes of 
^* Prejuge-a-la-mode," and " Melanide/' 
It may be given as a reafon for this pre- 
ference, that Deftouches, if not fuperior 
to thefe writers in his details, at leaft: 
excels them in the character of his works, 
in a moral portraiture more adapted to be 
felt and recogni?:^d at all times and in all 
y 3 placet. 
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places, and thence fitted to produce that 
ifioral end which is the genuine objefk oF 
comedy, though feldom that of comic 
writers. Generally more attentive to cha- 
ra£ter than to plot, our academician is in 
this refpeft inferior to Moliere alone, who 
has fo happily united both thefe merits* 
The comedy of all the others, interefting 
rather from plot than charader, is moie 
adapted to merely national relations, to 
our manner of living, feeing and feeling, 
to our peculiar extravagancies and ab- 
furdities. The " Glorieux," the^" Medi^ 
*^ fant/' the " Irrefolu," like the « Mit 
« anthrope,'' "Tartuffe,'' a|id « Avare," 
are nearly the fame from Lifbon to Paris, 
and from Paris to Peterfburg : every na- 
tion difcovers in them the originals which 
nature has placed before their eyes. 
Whereas the footmen of Regnard, the 
Gafcons and Normans of Dufrefhy, the 
financiers of le Sage, the provincial pea^ 

fantg 
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feat« and cits of Dancourt, are more 
attached to their native foil, and lefs fittet 
for tranfplantation. The more comedy is 
reft rifted and concentrated in a certain 
fpace, the lefs fenfation it produces out of 
that fpace, whatever be its^eSefts within 
it. A piece in our times fhall be con* 
ftantly applauded on the theatre . in the 
metropolis, fhall be written with the 
choiceft elegance, be full of wit, inge- 
nuity, happy points, and verfes which 
are remembered, yet fhall* be little relifhed 
and fcarcely underftood in the provinces, 
becaufe the author has painted the man- 
ners of Paris rather than thofe of the 
jiation, of the moment rather than of 
the year, and has copied the jargon of 
to-day rather than that of to-morrow. 
Happy the writer who, like Moliere, 
knows how to unite truth of charader 
to vivacity of action, the repreC^tation 
q{ human manners to the draught of 
u 4 local 
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local follies, gay and lively pkafantry 
t# well adapted dblogue ! He may write 
upon his pictures the Greek artifts' in- 
fciiption, *' To Pbfterily/' without fear- 
ing, according to the iarcafm of Yon^ 
tencllej that they ihould milcarry by the 
way. 



NOTES 



ON THE 



JLULOGT OF DESTOUCHE^ 



NOTE I. 



AFTER the publication of this eulogy, 
the fon of Deftouches wrote a letter to the 
author, in which he pofitiyely contradifts 
the ftory of his father's having been on 
the ftage, and gives a totally diflferent ac- 
count of the manner in which he paffed 
his youth. The letter is not very fatisfec- 
tory ; and feems chiefly defigned to fave 
the honour of the family* Yet, on the 
other hand, it is probable that fome, at 
leaft, of the anecdotes of bis theatrical pro^ 

feflioa 
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fctCion above relaicJ, have been manu&c* 
(ured by thofe v(rho love to make out the 
particulars of a narration, the chief circum* 
ftance of which is founded on common 
report. What appears the moft authentic 
account of his early years is ; that after 
having pafled through the rudiments of a 
literary education at Tours, he went, with 
the full concurrence of his father, to Paris, 
in order to complete his (Indies ; that be^ 
Kig lodged with a bookfeller in the ca« 
pital, he fell in love, at fixteen, with a 
30ung perfon, the relation of his land- 
lord ; the confequences of which amour 
were fuch, that young Deftouches, afraid 
to face them, cnlifted as a common foU 
dier in a regiment under orders for Spain; 
that he was prefent at the ficge of Barce* 
lona, where he narrowly efcaped the fate 
of alniofl; the whole company to which he 
belonged^ who were buried under a mine 
fprung by the befieged. What became of 
him^afterwardS) to the time of his being 

aotice4 
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noticed by the marquis de PuifieuU, 1$ 
the obfcure part of his ftory, which it 
fcems impoflible to clear up. It is certain, 
however, that the common opinion among 
his literary brethren, and the public in ge-r 
neral, and which, he never contradicted, 
though frequently appearing in the fatires 
againft him, was, that be h^d been s^ 
pl^er, 

NOTE II, 

While refident in England, he had ^ 
fmgular negotiation to manage for car- 
dinal Dubois, to whom, indeed, he was 
indebted for his poft. That minifter di- 
rected him to engage king George I. to 
alk for him the archbifliopric of Cambray, 
from the regent duke of Orleans. The 
king, who was treating with the regent on 
affairs of great confequence, and whom it 
was the interefl; of the latter to oblige, 
could not help viewing this requeft in a 

ridiculous 
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rdkulous liVIit. " How!" faid he to 
IX-Ilouclies, " would you have a Pro- 
•^ teftant prince interfere in making a 
** French archbifliop? The regent will 
♦* only laugh ^t it, and certainly will pay 
^ no regard to fuch an application.**— 
^' Pardcii me, Sire/' replied Deftouches^ 
•* he will laugh, indeed, but he will do 
*^ what you dcfire.'* He then prefent&d 
to the king a very prefling letter, ready for 
fignaturc. *' With all my heart, then/* 
faid George, and figncd the letter ; and 
Dubois became archbifhop of Cambray *. 

* DtfLCucTies could not ad othenvile in his fitUf 
atioii ; } ct rtligion never fuffcred a grofler affront 
thiin from the qonfecration of Dubois. It is nnfor* 
tunatc ^hcn a man of real piety has fuch mafters as 
the dulLc of Orleans and Dubois* But both Ad-> 
diron and Young accepted the patronage of ]ok4 
Whaiton. T*an5U 
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NOTE ILL 

Our philofopher fometimes oT)fervc(^ 
that while pruning and lopping his trees 
m his country retreat, he was ftruck witli 
•a lively image of the nation among whom 
it was intended to fend him :— a nation^ 
docile and fubmiflive, governed by its fo* 
vereigns nearly as plants are managed hf 
a fevere cultivator, and fhewing to Ea* 
rope all that men can be made by fuch cul- 
ture : " but,** added he^ " trees for treei^ 
** I like my own beft*" 

NOTE IV. 

It was this <^inault Dufrefne T^tio one 
day faid to his fervant, fpeakiiig of tfeci 
players, '^ Go and tell thofe people tteit 
*' I will not aft to-day.** Another time 
he faid, •' I am thought a fortunate 
*' mart ; yet I would exchange my txHi* 
^* <dition for ih^ of a gentleman of twelf« 

** thonfiurf 



•* thoufand Iivres a-year, who lives retired 
" at his countfy-feat **'* 



NOTE V; 

Some of Deftouches^s pieces, hot nd^ 
ticed in the eulogy, are " rAmbitieux/* 
" PHomme Singulier,'^ " les PhflofophA 
" Amoureux/' " le Diffipatcur,'* « la 
** Force du Naturel.'* Moft of thefe met 
with little fuccefs ; and thofe which kept 
a place on the flage were much inferior t6 
his beft works. The " Diffipateur '* was 
not afted till after the author's death. It 
contains fome truly humourous fcenes, 
and its conclufion is interefting. From 

* The ridlculoufncfs of this fpeech wiBi pcrhapt, 
want explaining to an Englifh reader. It confiftf 
in the player's vanity in fuppofing that he ihouU 
defcend gr«atly by fubmitting to become a Ijttk 
country gentleman. We fhould be apt to think thb 
really the cafe, were fuch a change to happen to ode 
•f our capital adors. Trans u ' 

« VAm. 
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*' P Ambitieux '* much was expe£le45 
whence the players were impatient to 
bring it out ; though it underwent fome 
delay, becaufe the cenfor difcerned, in the 
part of the ambitious man^ allufions too 
plain to M. Chauvelin, then keeper of the 
feals, and minifter for foreign affairs* He 
tJras difgraced fliortiy after, and the piece 
was then permitted to appear with fome 
flight alterations. The players had given 
out that they would bring on this comedjr 
without firft putting it in the bills, which 
for fome time drew a crowd of fpeftators. 
When it at length appeared, the crowd 
foon diminifhed. 

Befides his dramatic works of five afl:s, 
Deftouches wrote fome fmall pieces, which 
were applauded, and of which fome are 
ftill occafionally reprefented. We fliall 
only mention *' le Triple Marriage,'* a 
lively and pleafant comedy, founded 
upon a real circumftance which had re- 
cently happened. A widower in the de- 
cline 
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cline of life, having fallen in love with i 
y^oung perfon of much mferior condition^ 
married her fecretly, but at length thought 
proper to acknowledge the faft to his fon 
and daughter. They took this opportunity 
of difclofing to him, that both of them alfo 
had made free to follow their inclinations 
by contracting a fimilar engagement. This 
adventure appeared to Deftouches to aflFord 
a happy fubjed for a comedy, and its fuc* 
cefs juftified his opinion. 

NOTE VL 

The Louvre edition of Djeftouches^s 
works, publiflied with much care, and 
magnificently printed, deferves the notice 
of the curious. Befides the pieces com- 
pofed for the French theatre, there arc 
inferted fome entertainments meant to be 
fet to mufic, which the author had written 
for the duchefs of Maine. Among thefii 
is the ballet of the ** Amours of Ra^ 
14 " gondc,** 
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^* gonde/' which was reprefeiited feme 
years ago on the Lyric ftage, in thofe days 
deftined to mirth, when the fpeftators are 
permitted for a time to forget the ftatcly 
gravity of that theatre. 
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EULOGY 



OF 



CREBILLON\ 



Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon was 
born at Dijon, on February 13, 1674. 
The capital of Burgundy boafts of being 
the native place of a great number of ce- 
lebrated men in literature, among whom 
we ihall only mention Bo0uet, a name 
■^which renders the enumeration of the reft 
fuperfluous* 

The young Crebillon entered upon his 
ftudies among the Jefuits, who, in like 
manner, were the firft inftruftors of feve- 
ral diftinguiflied writers. Of thefe we 
ihall here advert only to the three moft 

* Read Auguft 25th, 1778. 

ix z illuftriousj 
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illuftrious ; Bofluet, whom they wiflied to 
make their own, and who efcaped them ; 
the great Corneille, who always loved 
them ; and Vohaire, who loved them a 
long while. It is too well known how 
little education, as unfortunately praftifed 
among us, is adapted for forming great 
men. It would feem much fitter to ftifle 
genius in its cradle, if Nature, which in 
favage countries fometimes beftows fecun- 
dity on the earth in fpitc of the barbarifm 
of the inhabitants, h^id not alfo given to 
minds of the firft clafs an energy not to 
be fubdued by the word tuition. It is 
however the cuftom, through motives 
either of refpecl:, or of indulgence to the 
felf-love of mafters, to grant them fome 
Ihare in the glory their difciples may have 
acquired by their own efforts, and in de- 
fiance of their education. In this cafe, the 
fociety of Jcfiiits, illuflrious as it has be- 
come by means of the celebrated men who 
have belonged to it, might have flill more 

reafon 
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r^afon to boaft of its pupils than its meixi^ 
bers *. 

An anecdote which the abbe d'Olivet 
often related, and with which he was ac- 
quainted at the fource, apprizes us that 
Crebillon, while yet at college, announced 
thofe talents which were afterwards to 
acquire him fame, arid at the fame time 
that love for an independent and un- 
fhackled life which he difplayed to the end 
of his days. The Jefuits, who, to render 
them juflice, zealoufly occupied themfelves 
in the education of the children fo long 
entrufted to their care, did not, meanwhile, 
forget the advantage of their fociety, which 
was ever before their eyes j nor fhall W4 
reproach them with this patriotic fenti- 
ment. With this view they ftudied to 
gain a perfed knowledge of their difciples, 
in order to derive from it all poffible aflift- 
ance in the projefts they might form with 
r«lation to them. To this purpofe they 

* Sec NOTJE I. 
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kept in every college a fecret regiflcr, in 
which they wrote the name of each fcholari 
with a note m Lathi dcfcriptive of his abi- 
lities, difpofitiony and chara£ter : Fon* 
tenelle, for example, who had ftudied in 
their feminary at Rouen, his native city, 
was entered as <* Adolefcens omnibus nu« 
** meris abfolutus, & inter difcipulos prin- 
** ceps :— A youth accomplifhed in all 
** points, and the firft among the fcho* 
** lars/' The note annexed to Crebillon 
was lefs to his honour : " Puer ingeniofus, 
** fed infignis nebulo : — A boy of parts, 
•* but remarkably gracelefs.'* We fhould 
not have ventured to mention fo trifling a 
cirgumftance of Crebillon's puerile years, 
had his after-condu£t juftified the vitur 
perative ejrithet fo early beftowed upon 
him. But fuch an epithet, applied by the 
regent of a college to a fcholar full of vi- 
vacity, implied no more than the impetu- 
oiity natural to a child, who gave himfelf 
up with ardour to the innocent pleafures 
*2 rf 
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of his age, and felt a very excufable diC- 
guft for ftudies forbidding both in matter 
and form ; who began to exhibit a firm 
and decided charafter, inc2q)able of fub.» 
mitting to petty regulations ; and who 
perhaps already was able to dete£t fax his 
tutors thofe too frequent errors and in*» 
confiflencieS) iJ^rhich mafters are not fkill- 
ful enough to conceal from the notice of 
their fcholars. In reality, they who have 
the care of educating youth do not enough 
reflcft, that children pafs immediately into 
their hands from thofe of nature ; and not 
yet having their reafon fpoilt (as la Fontaine 
fays) by the prejudices of education or fo* 
ciety, they are much more fagacious than 
is generally imagined, m difcerning what 
is unjuft and ridiculous. Both thefe they 
feize upon and appreciate with an accuracy 
of feeling which often excites defpair in 
their teachers^ and leads them to pro^* 
nounce judgments of charafter^ wfaidi Bfc 
too inttreded to be equitable. Sucb^ 
X 4 doubt- 
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doubilcfs, was the young Crebillon, whom 
ih^ Jefuits regarded as one of the pefts of 
their college *. 

His family, long diftinguifhed in the 
magiftracy, both on the father's and mo- 
ther's fide, wifhed to preferve its acquired 
luRre, as a precious and refpeftabie in- 
heritance. In confequence of thefe inten- 
tions, his father, chief regifter hi the 
chamber of accompts at Dijon, deftined 
him to the gown, without confulting either 
his fon's inclination, or the decrees of Na- 
ture, who fo often delights in thwarting 

* Tliib r.ppears to be ?. merely gratuitoui afliunp- 
i!oii in favour of Crebillon ; and the apology for ir- 
rc{T:;!aiitiCS among fchoolboys is much too general to 
be jull or philofopliical. It may happen that con- 
fcious fuperiority of fpirit and genius may occaiion- 
ally lead a youth of hopes into contempt of his ftu- 
(lic3 and tutors ; but defiance of order, and indif- 
pofition to application, much more frequently pro- 
ceed from qualities of bafcr alloy, and fuch as exert 
a very unfavourable influence through after-life. 

Transl. 

th^. 
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the projeds of fathers, and who, in fp^te 
of them, has formed Defpreauxs, Molieres, 
and fo many other men of the fame (lamp. 
The young man wifhed to devote himfelf 
to literature, his true and fole vocation ; 
but his parents had too deeply imbibed th^ 
old maxim which had in fo many families 
profcribed without mercy the profefEon 
of a man of letters ; a maxim which may 
be called the perpetual apophthegm of 
almoft all parents. According to them. 
It is having no place in fociety, or, as they 
exprefs it, not being any thing, to aim at 
acquitting the debt of patriotifm, by en- 
lightening or honouring one's conntry as 
an author *. Sacrificed to this grand 

principle, 

* The eulogift here fecms to fhcw himfelf a€ un- 
juft to parents, as he was in the former paragraph to 
preceptors. He muft furely have known that a vaft 
majority of fuppofed literary vocations are no more 
than the fpurlous offspring of vanity and idlenefs ; 
and thnt very few even of thofe which have origin- 
ated from real genius, have early declared themfelvcs 

by 
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principle, Crebillon fludied law at Paris^ 
M'zs admitted advocate, quietly took his 
dofe of legal trafli, and afterwards went to 
a folicitor*s office, in order to learn the 
elements of chicane, which may be pre- 
fumed to have been (lill lefs to his tafte. 
He fubmitted to the tafk, however, with 
all the docility which is compatible with 
excefTive repugnance. His compenfation 
for this irkfome employment was a ire* 
quent attendance on public fpeftacles. 
The ftrong relifli he acquired for this 
amufement, foon was converted into a 
violent paflion, which took fuch an afcend* 
ancy over his mind, that he was one day 
imable to contain himfelf in prefence of his 
preceptor the folicitor, from whom he 



hj tokens which could juflify a parent in facrificing 
to a Ton's capncious difgufls, the foh'd profpedb af- 
forded by a refpedlable profeflion. By what foUowSf 
it would appear that Crebillon long diftmguiflied 
himfelf only as a youth who loved plays better than 
budnefi. Trans l. 

had 
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had hitherto carefully concealed the for- 
bidden pleafure in which he indulg^ed. 
The folicitor, a man of penetration, re- 
garded the eloquence with which Crebilloa 
fpoke of the matter-pieces of the drama, 
M an indication of talents formed hererfter 
to fhine on the theatre. He ventured to 
advife his pupil to renounce the bar, and 
even the magiftracy, to follow the im- 
pulfe of his genius, and to difobey his 
parents for the fake of illuftrating the 
name they bore. 

To judge of the temper of Crebillon by 
the caft of his imagination, vigorous and 
inclined to daring, it might be fuppofed 
that it would not be neceffary to apprize 
him whither his genius led, or at lead 
that nothing more would have been ne- 
ceffary; as placing arms before Achilles 
was enough to convince him of his deftina- 
tion. But the exhortations of his friend 
at firft difheartened rather than encouraged 
him. Filled with refpe^ and admiratioa 

for 
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for thofc immortal \(^riters who have con* 
fcrrcd fo much fplcndcur on the French 
theatre, and not believing himfclf deftined 
to follow them even at a didance, he re- 
garded his ambition as a fpecies of facri- 
Icge. Thus the man who was to become 
one of our principal tragic authors, in- 
fpircd by the mcilcfly and timidity which 
always accompany genius awed by great 
moiiels, was afraid to enter that path of 
glory in which they invited him to follow 
lliem ; whilil a crowd of prcfumptuous 
adventurers, whom nothing in this for- 
midable path appals, becaufe they wait 
for no invitation, tlirow themfelves into 
it with a blind confidence, and foon dif* 
appear for ever. At length, however, 
young Crebillon, daily urged by counfeU 
the fmcerity of which he could not fuf- 
peft, and Aill more excited by an internal 
and commanding voice which it was vain 
to refift, hazarded a piece which he read 
to the players. Its fate led him at firft to 

believe 
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believe that this importunate voice had 
deceived him : the piece was .rejefted by 
that Areopagus which he had taken for 
its judge. The chagrin he received from.' 
this cifcumftance overflowed on his friend 
the folicitor, whom he now confidered 
almofl as an enemy who had plotted his 
difhonour : he fwore he would never 
again credit him, and would not write an- 
other verfe in his life. 

Lovers and poets foon forget their oaths. 
Crebillon gradually became calm, returned 
to the diftate pf nature, and wrote his 
tragedy of " Idomeneus," the fuccefs of 
which was fufficient to confole him for his* 
former misfortune. Its adion, however, 
was feeble, and its ftyle negligent ; and a 
rivalfliip in love betweeen a father and fon, 
unhappily conceived in fuch a fubjeft, gave 
much fcope to cenfure * : yet fome par- 
ticular beauties caufed the faults both of 
|he plan and of the execution to be par* 

♦ See NoT£ II, 

doned. 
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doned. The fifth a£b, however, was ill 
received at the firO; reprefentation. With 
equal quickncfs and docility the poet wrote 
a better, which was compofed, learned, and 
a£led within five days* So remarkable a 
facility was the fignal for happier efforts^ 
and Crebillon, from this firft ftep darting 
forward in the tragic courfe, foon convin- 
ced the adoniflied public of his rapid pro- 
grefs. He made a fmgle bound from 
" Idomeneus'*to ** Atreus and Thyeftes,** a 
tragedy which left the former far behind it. 
The ground-work of the intereft in ths 
latter piece is not, indeed, much more 
confiderable than in " Idomeneus ;*' but 
the action is more lively and attraftive ; 
the ftyle, without being much more cor- 
reft, has more colour and ftrength ; and 
the beauties are more frequent and ftrik- 
ing. This tragedy long kept Its place 
on the ftage, but the honid cataflrophe 
by which it is terminated, the blood pre- 
fented by Atreus to Thyeftes to drink, 

has 
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has always injured the complete fuccefs of 
the piece at^ts revivals, as it did during 
its novelty *• It may perhaps be fuppofed 
that it would now fucceed better, fince a 
lituation ftill more fhocking in ** Gabriell^ 
*^ de Vergy" has long been feen to attra^ 
fpeftators. But without undertaking either 
to juftify or cenfure the fuccefs of the latter, 
we are of opinion that " Atreus" can never 
cxped the fame. In Crebillon*s piece the 
horror of the fifth aft is abfolutely. dif- 
gufting and without intereft. It breaks 
out almoft without warning at the inftant 
when Atreus prefents to Thyeftes the blood 
of his fon ; and this fliocking moment, 
which nothing prepares or foftens, ex- 
cites juft averfion in the fpeftator. In 
" Gabrielle,** the horror is alleviated by 
the intereft taken in the two lovers, by 
the touching though terrible fpeftacle of 
Gabrielle's agonifmg grief, and even by 
the prolongation of the fcene, which 

« Sec NOTB HI. 
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leflens the violence of its effeft, by giving 
the fpcdator time to difcover that he is pre- ■ 
fent only at a reprefentation. Thefe, if 
we may hazard our opinion, are the rea- 
fons why the women, who throw theni- 
felves back in their boxes when they fee 
the bloody cup of Atreus fell and flied its 
contents on the ftage, behold with un- 
averted eyes, though fliuddering, the urn 
and anguifh of Gabrielle ; like thofe chil- 
dren who love to hear frightful ftories, and 
in the midfl: of their fright return to hear 
them again. On the ftage, a fudden and 
inftantaneous fhuddcr is painful only when 
its caufe is repulfive ; but in a fituation in 
other refpecls terrible, a lafling and pro- 
trafted fhudder may occafion a kind of 
pleafure, and thus render the lituation 
lefs diftrefling. Be this as it ^may ; the 
tragedy of Atreus obtained the higheft en- 
comiums; and the general efteem it ac- 
quired raifed to the fummit of felicity not 
only the poet, but the folicitor who had 

given 
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given him to the theatre. Though afo 
tacked with a mortal difeafe, he caufed 
himfelf to be carried to the. firft repre- 
fentation of *' Atreus/* He would have 
quitted it with unpleafant feelings had he 
waited the judgment of the fpeftators to 
decide his own j for it was coldly enough 
received; the pit appeared rather ftruck 
with confternation than intereftedj the cur- 
tain fell without either hiffes or plaudits ; 
and the audience flunk away in that in^ 
aufpicious filence which announces no 
wifli for a fecond hearing. . But the man 
of the law judged better than the public^ 
or, rather, he judged from the firft im- 
preflion as the public were foon after to 
judge. When the piece was ended, he 
went behind the fcenes in fearch of his 
friend, whom he found quite uncertain of 
his fate, and almoft refigned to his falL 
He embraced CrebiUon with tranfport^ 
exclaiming, " I die content — I have made 
yoL. II. Y " you 
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«< you a poet, and I leave a man to the 
« nation." 

The charafter of horror fiir -which 
*' Atreus'* was reproached was fofiened by 
the author, not without fome r^ret, in 
his tragedy of '' Eledfa^'* which foaa fol- 
lowed, and which obtained great and de- 
ferved fuccefs. This piece was, however, 
criticifed for fome embarraflment in the 
developement, and a double love which 
throws languor efpedally over the firft ad; 
But the interefting nature of the fqbjed^ 
the warmth of the a£lion, happy and im- 
preflive lines, the charafter of Elefbm 
drawn with a firm and noble pendl, and 
the fuperior beauty of the part of Pala- 
medes, united all fuffrages, and (ilenced 
the critics. 

After the fuccefs of Eledra, if nught 
have been fuppofed that Crebillon's dra- 
matic glory had been at its hdght. It was 
already a rare thmg to fee at the theatre 

triampha 
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^ilupjiphs fo rapid, and uninterrupted by 
^ures. It was ftill mpre rare tp £se ji 
jfKrpgrefliv^ augnient^tioi;i of jCyccefs, and a 
:ppet, like Homer's Neptune, with xhr^ 
iftrides arrivipg at his journey's end. Cre« 
.hillon had already le;ft fax behind iw^ t;he 
.nrhole fwarm of tragic poets who iiogered 
on the fcene after Gorneille and Racine. 
He furpaffed rhimfelf in " Rhadamiftys/' 
i|i$ mafter-piece, and, we may add, .one of 
^lofe of the French theatre, yi^is piece is 
.l>old and lofty in its defign, original and 
vigorous in its execution. The characters 
of Rhadamiftus, Zenobia, and Pharafmanes 
arc drawn with equal energy and warmth ; 
the aftion is interefting and animated; 
the fituations ftriking and theatrical j the 
ftyle is marked with a kind of favage dig* 
tiity, which feems to be the char^fteriftjc 
quality of this tragedy, and to didinguifil 
it from all others. Among many fcenes 
of great efFedl, that in which Zenobia de- 
clares her love for Arfames inpreGence of 
y 2 her 
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her huiband, is one of the fined on the 
theatre. The fuperiority of the thr^e lafk 
adts, and even of part of the fecond, 
cxcufcd the languor of the firft, and 
efpecially the obfcurity of a developement 
as cold, more complicated, and lefs proba- 
ble than that of** Rodogune," but which, 
as well as Rodogune, produces theatrical 
beauties of the firft order : fo true it is, 
that the fuccefs of a tragedy depends much 
more on the fudden and inftantaneous 
effed of fituations, than on the prepara- 
tion, or even the probability, of incidents; 
and that, on the ftage, as Voltaire has 
well remarked, " it is better to ftrike hard 
« than to ftrike true.*' The fubjeft of 
" Rhadamiftus" had wonderfully de- 
lighted Crebillon. The part of Fharaf- 
manes, the implacable enemy of Roman 
ambition and arrogance, gave fcope to 
the author to difplay in all its force the 
deep and lively hatred with which he was 
himfelf penetrated for thefe tyrofUs rftbe 

univerfej 
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tmiverfe ; for this was the title he alwaysi 
gave to the Romans, whofe annals awaken 
fo many ideas of glory, and whofe glory 
made fo many wretched. He confidered 
the conquefts of this infolent and cruel 
nation, and the chains which it impofed 
upon fo many nations, as one of the greateft 
calamities which had ever befallen the 
human race. Referved in fpeaking on 
other topics, he was always eloquent upon 
this. He could not pardon the author of 
<^ Mithridates** for having, in his opinion, 
too feebly expreffed the violent hatred this 
prince bore the Romans. This want of 
force for which he reproached Racine, 
rendered him unjuft with regard to this 
great poet, whom he was contented with 
charafterifing as '^ the moft elegant of our 
*' writers.*' In the part of Pharafmanes 
he exprefled the prince's averfion, and his 
own, for the Roman nation, with all the 
vigour of a lofty and independent mind, 
which burned againft oppreffion and def- 
y 3 potifm } 
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potifm ; and good judges determined, that 
if Racine knew how to paint love, Cre- 
billon was not lefs {killed in painting 
hatred *. 

Neverthelefs, '^ Rhadamiftus" which 
had obtained fuch diftinguiflied favour from 
the public, could not even obtain mercy 
from the fevere Defpreaux, who was ftill 
living. He expreflfed himfelf with more 
harfhnefs with refpeft to this piece, than he 
had done in his fatires with refpeft to the 
productions which he regarded as the moft 
contemptible. *' I have lived too long,'* 
he cried in a rage : '< to what Vifigoths do 
" I leave the French theatre a prey ! The 
^* Boyers and Pradons whom we treated 
^< with fo much ridicule were eagles com- 
<< pared to this man.'' This comparifoa 
was equally injurious and unjuft. But 
the merit of verfification, that firft of 
merits in Defpreaux's eyes, was, it muft 
be confeffed, the weak part of the new 

♦ Sec Note IV. 
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tragedy. Further, this inexorable judge^ 
(till filled with the remembrance of the 
men of genius with whom he had lived, 
Moliere, Racine, and Corneille, looked 
only with difdain on their fucceflbrs. La 
Motte, in his eyes, was only a ma^ of wit 
without talents; Roufleau, a veriifier with- 
out ideas ; and Crebillon,. a poet of bar- 
barifm. The merit of Fontenelle was loft 
upon him, and the author of the " Hex^ 
*' riade" had not yet written. De^reaiuc 
would gladly have paid the rifing literary 
generation the fame complimi^ that the 
aged and blunt Neftor ps^ys the Grecian 
princes in the Iliad: "I advife you to 
*' liften to me, for I have formerly lived 
" with men much your betters.*' In fia^, 
what augmented the inflexible rigour oj^ 
his decrees was, that he th^i laboured 
under numerous infirmities, and jiiad been 
attacked with the difeafe of which be foon, 
after died. From Defpreaux fick and old, 
could not be expeded thijit equity which 
y 4 Defpreaux 
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Defpreaux young and in health had not 
alii'ays fhtv^n towards his contemporary 
poets ; and the author of " Eledba" uras 
not likely to be better treated than that of 
" Armida." Crebillon confoled himfelf 
by the public enthufiafm for **Rhada- 
^* miftus/' which was fo ftedfaft as not to 
be weakened even by a clofet-perufal, fo 
fatal to ephemeral fuccefs. Two editions 
of his piece were printed in a week. It 
received the higheft applaufe at Verfailles, 
which in this inftance agreed with Paris ; 
and the author's friends prefled him to 
fhew himfelf at court to enjoy his triumph, 
and to receive thence thofe favours which 
his narrow fortune rendered necefiaiy. 
Full of thefe fallacious hopes, he repaired 
fo Verf^uUes, and was totally difregarded. 
So much coldnefs aftoniflied, though with- 
out affli£ling him ; and what beft proves 
his ignorance of the country he was got 
into, is his fimplicity in refiding there 
with patience two or three years, alwaya 

ezpeding 
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CKpeaing the favourable notice he was 
promifed, but, indeed, neither feeking ic, 
nor doing any thing to accelerate the pe- 
riod. Wearied, at length, with being for* 
gotten, and too well convinced of the 
truth of that line, the produft of fo much 
experience, 

(^n poete a la cour eft de bien mince allbf. 
That a poet at court is a beggarly tiling, 

he quitted, without return, and without 
regret, an abode fo little fitted for him, 
and thenceforth took for his motto^ 
*^ Expeft nothing but from thyfelf/' ' 

Reduced to the fole refource of his^ 
talents, he flattered himfelf with obtaining 
frefli laurels, and with giving worthy fac- 
ceflbrs to Rhadamiftus. But to all writers, 
and efpecially to dramatic authors, there is 
an sera at which their fuccefs reaches the 
higheft point which their meafure of genius 
permits them to attain ; a kind of meridian 
pf ^heir glory, when9e it muft neceflarily 

decline, 
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decline. This hapi>ened to Crebillon, in 
common with all other tragedians, if the 
author of " Phaedra** and " Athaliah" 
be excepted, who finilbed with his two 
mafler-pieces. Rhadamiftus was followed 
by ** Xerxes*' and " Semiramis/' both of 
which had very fmall fuccefs. Beiides the 
particular faults of thefe tragedies, the 
author was reproached with mcHiotony in 
his fubje£ts and manner, and with being 
unable to quit that tragic horror which 
had been tolerated, or even applauded, in 
his early pieces, but which proved tire- 
fome and difgufting in the later. He 
hoped to refute thefe cenfures by writing 
«* Pyrrhus,** the fubjeft, incidents, and 
fiyle of which were more fuited to the 
delicacy, or, as he termed it, the effemi- 
nacy of the fpeciators. In this piece there 
was no death ; the author had fo far done 
violence to himfelf : but as he was in full 
force, and at home, only in a blood-ftained 
theatre, he had, by his own account^ 
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laboured ^ith a kind of difrelifh in the 
compofition of this jS>a^(?of atragedy, which 
coft him five years to finifti. The piece, 
neverthelefs, met with a better reception 
than fuch a forced and protrafted birth 
feemed to promifei But its fuccefs was 
temporary, and the work has difappeared 
from the ftage; like a diflant collateral 
relation, who having intruded into a fuc- 
cefGon which does not belong to him, is 
obliged to give way to the lawful heirs *. 

We (hould not omit to mention, that in 
the interval between " Xerxes*' and " Se- 
*' miramis'* Crebillon had commenced a 
tragedy of" Cromwell," in which he gave 
the freeft range to thofe fentiments of 
liberty which were fo profoundly en- 
graven in his heart. He read to his friends 
Ibme fcenes of this play, whiih painted the 
Engliflx antipathy to abfolute power with 
fo much energy, that he received a pro- 
hibition from continuing the piece. He 

* S€c Note V, 
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\v2S ver)' far from meaning to juftify the 
criminal a£t of a fubjeft, whofe odious 
I'anaticifm, covering itfelf with the fhidd 
of the law, dared to deprive a virtuous 
monarch of his crown and life; but 
he had reprefented Cromwell as a villain 
with a great foul ; and that attentive ad- 
miniilration which among us watches over 
the national fpirit, feared left admiration 
for I lie criminal fhould diminifli horror 
iiT the triir.e, left the picture of a free 
people ihould make too lively an impreffion 
on a nation governed by other laws, and 
left hatred for defpotifm fhould enfeeble 
rcfr-ecl for authority. Some verfes of this 
tragedy have remained, which the author's 
friends often heard him recite, and in which 
the ufurper difplays his antimonarchical 
maxims with the moft infolent audacity. 
Thefe lines, though uttered from the mouth 
of a rtbeL and confequently little adapted 
to fhake the fidelity of fubjefts penetrated 
ivith the dyty owing to lawful power, 
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appeared, however, too ofFenfive to be 
heard on the' theatre of a nation which 
places fo much of its honour in loving its 
fovereigns; and Crebillon fubmitted to 
the decree with the greater docility, as, 
while he detefted arbitrary authority, he 
refpeOied and cheriflied that of his king. 
He has himfelf marked this double prin- 
ciple in his copy of the famous book en- 
titled " Vindiciae contra Tyrannos," (by 
Hubert Languet,) a work, the objeS of 
which is to fix the reciprocal rights of 
kings and people. In this copy, which we 
have infpefted, Crebillon has carefully 
under-lined the paflages relative to hatred 
of defpotifm, and the right which tyranny 
gives to the oppreffed of oppofing and 
annihilating it j and likewife thofe relative 
to the love and obedience due from a* 
people to a wife and moderate rule, found- 
ed on juftice and the laws. Thus, always 
bold and free, and yet loyal and a French- 
man, Crebillon equally avoided the mad- 
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nefs of revolt, and the bafenefs of fla- 
rery *. 

To return to his dramatic labours— 
The tragedy of " Pyrrhus" was almoft 
their limit ; either becaufe its compofition, 
fo adverfe to his tafte, had exhaufted his 
genius by fatiguing it, like foreign plants 
which dry up the foil that is forced to 

* Notwithftanding all that d'Alembcrt has thought 
ncccflary to fay on the fubjeft, it was impoflible he 
could be ignorant of what fubfequent events have too 
fatally proved, — that there exifted in France no code 
of reciprocal right between the monarch and the 
fubje6l> and confcquently no proper bafis of an alli- 
ance between love for liberty and attachment to 
authority. It is probable that he himfelf, with the 
beft of the phUofophical partyy wifhed gradually and 
without commotion to introduce fuch a kind of 
bill of rights, which the progrefsof the public in juft 
notions of the origin and ends of government fecmcd 
to render more and more expedient and pra6Ucable. 
Whether by any management this could have been 
quietly effected, muft ever now remain problematical. 
We only know, that the conteft of oppofite principles 
has in fadt produced a crifis more terrible than 
Europe perhaps ever before witnelTcd. Trans l. 
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rear them, or becaufe the author, finding 
himfelf j after all his fuccefs, more furnifii- 
td with laurels than %vith fortune, became 
at length difgufted with that theatre on 
which he had (hone fo long. He at the 
£tme time almoft entirely renounced the 
commerce of mankind, not through ill- 
humour or mifanthropy, but through love 
for that liberty which he regarded as his 
fole remaining poffeflion. This independ- 
ent charafter rendered him incapable of 
bearing a part in thofe frivolities of fociety 
which are decorated with the title of at-* 
tentions and devoirs. Still lefs poffible was 
it for him to bend to thofe affiduities fo 
neceffary to be praftifed towards men in 
power, in order to acquire what are term- 
ed protedorsy the haughty patrons of thofe 
moderate talents which court them, and 
the fecret enemies of thofe diftingutfhed 
abilities which negledl them. Grebillon 
plunged himfelf into an unknown retrear^ 
\there lie adopted a fimple, frugal, and 
* 5 almofl: 
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almofl; rigid mode of living, furrounded 
by animals whofe attachment confoled him 
for the injuftice of men ; or rather com- 
penfated him ; for he feemed fcarcdy to 
feel this injuftice, fo far was he from conif- 
plaining of it. Whether through apathy 
or equity, he had never imputed his thea- 
trical difgraces but to himfelf alone. Af- 
ter the firft reprefentation of " Xerxes,'' 
which, as we have obferved, was not a 
favourable one, he aiked the players for 
their parts, and having thrown them into 
the fire in their prefence, he laid, *^ I 
^* was miftaken, but the public has un- 
«« deceived me." 

Notwithllanding his repeated fuccefles, 
he was unable, in the mod brilliant feafon 
of his reputation, to obtain a feat in the 
French academy. The mod hoftile literary 
cabals united againft him ; becaufe the 
chiefs and managers of thefe cabals con- 
fidered Crebillon as a man likely to con* 
fign them all to fpeedy obfcurity by the 
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luftre of bis fame. It mud alfo be con- 
fefled) that he had by his own fault fome* 
what irritated the felf-love of thofe who at 
that time enjoyed a degree of literary re- 
putation. He had written againft them an 
ingenious and poignant fatire, which, how- 
ever, he had the moderation or prudence 
never to print. His detractors were plea- 
fantly defignated in it by the names of 
tmimals, which charaderifed them with a 
juftnefs ftriking enough to offend: one 
was the mole, another the ape, one the 
eamel, another the fox. This was the' 
only fatire in which Crebillon indulged 
himfelf during his life ; and he may be 
pardoned the firft impulfe of oppreffed ge- 
nius, which, at the moment of irritation 
from an injury received, revenges itfelf^ 
then repents of its weaknefs, and thence- 
fanh employs againft its enemies only the 
^ms of patience, fuccefs, and filence. 
Crebillon was far from giving in this point 
his brother*poets a bad example, which 
VOL. II. z ' un* 
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unfortunately they fo little want. He 
never exprefled himfelf but with the pro- 
foundeft difdain concerning thofe more 
troublefomc than hurtful infefls by which 
literature is infefted. A young poet one 
day ' read him a fatire of his own com- 
poficion ; he heard it calmly, and when it 
was finifiied, " Judge'' faid he " how eafy 
" and wcrthlefs is this wretched fpecies of 
" writing, fiuce at your age you fucceed 
" in it." 

It ij-iay not be ufelefs to remark, as a 
iacl worthy of prefervation in the hiftorj 
of human folly, that the enemies of 
CrebiUon, unable to ftate any fault in his 
perfonal conducl, fought in his works for 
proofs of the perverfity of his character. 
According to tliem, he muft have had a 
dark Ibul, to give the preference to the 
fubjeds he had chofen. *' I have been 
" loaded,'* fays he, in the preface to 
" 'Atreu5>* with all the wickednefs of 
^' this perfonage, and in fome places I 
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" am ftill looked upon as one with whom 
** it is not fafe to live/* Thefe few words 
were fufficient to render his enemies ri- 
diculous, and might have difpenfed him 
from honouring their abfurd imputation 
with the ferious. reply he thought proper 
to make. They had carried their folly fo 
far as to reproach him with the atrocious 
maxims he had put into the mouth of 
fome villains, as if they liad been the real 
fentiments of his heart. The cenfor of 
*' Semiramis," after having long fufpended 
his approbation, thought himfelf very in- 
dulgent in granting it according to the 
following form : " I have read Semiramis, 
*^ and it has appeared to me that its impref- 
*' fion may be tolerated^ in confequence of 
*' the death of the princefs, though unac- 
*' companied by remorfe." It is true that 
this licenfer was one of the heroes of the 
fatire abovementioned ; and fcruple lent 
on this occafion its petty aid to the ven- 
geance of oflfended felf-love. Suclv were 
z 2 the 
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the mea^ employed by hatred and envy to 
banifli Crebillon from the fcene ; and un- 
fortunately they fucceeded too well in 
reducing him to that filence which fet them 
fo much at their eafe. 

It will not be readily gueflfed what was 
his principal occupation in his folitude. He 
imagined fubjeds for romances, which he 
afterwards compofed in his head without 
writing ; for his memory was - as prodi- 
gious as his indolence was unfurmount- 
able. He had a great paffion for this 
ipecies of compofition; and as he was 
almoft indifferent to all other kinds of 
reading, he had read little but our ancient 
romances, efpecially thofe of Calprencde, 
of whom he never fpoke without ad* 
miration, and from whofe works he ac- 
knowledged he had derived much a& 
fiftance in his tragedies *. — One day whea 
he was clofely occupied with the invention 
of one of his romances, a perfon haftily 

♦ See NoTB VI. 
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entered his room. ** Do not difturb nxfc" 
he cried ; " I am in an int^reftingcrifis ; 
** I am going to hang a knavifli miniftef , 
*' and turn out an incapable one/* 

He had been long forgotten, and as it 
were dead to the nation, when it was 
thought proper to recoiled that he exr- 
ifted, and to render him juftice. He 
entered into the French academy (Sep. 27, 
1 73 1 5) and obtained favours from the 
court. But how well foever beftowed 
were thefe recompences, the honour of 
them muft not haftily be given to the 
equity of his <:ontemporaries. The fame 
hatred which had robbed him of literary 
diftinftions at a time when he was moft 
worthy of them, would now gte<fiy have 
overwhelmed him with them, in order to 
humiliate another writer, whofe glory had 
long merited all the vigilance of envy. The 
author of " CEdipus," « Brutus,** and 
" Zaire,*' (Voltaire,)had taken a flight which 
alarmed thofe, who believing^themielves ia 
23 poffeflion 
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poffeffion of thefceptre of literature, were 
not difpofed to refign it into other bands. 
They fought out, in the depth of his re- 
treat, the aged and forfaken Crebillon, who, 
having been dumb and folitary For 30 
years, could no longer be formidable to 
them, but whom they hoped fuccefsfully 
to oppofe, like a phantom, to the illuft- 
rious writer by whom they faw themfeives 
eclipfed: nearly in the fame manner, to 
compare fmall things with great, as the 
Leaguers formerly drew from his obfcurity 
an old cardipal, in order to give him the 
vain title of king while they reigned in his 
name, and to deprive of his crown the 
worthy fovereign whom they forced to 
obtain it by conqueft. Thus the partifans 
of Crebillon proclaimed him the true and 
fole inheritor of the fceptre of Comeille 
and Racine, and by their own authority 
placed him on the throne of thefe two 
great men. They even ventured to make 
a partition of the dramatic domain, and 
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affigned to each of thefe authors his re- 
fpedive fhare ; and as the fureft method 
to give an opinion credit with French 
frivolity, is to invent fome phrafe which 
may make filly people believe they utter 
fomething of importance while they repeat 
it, the cabal introduced this fentence, 
" Corneille grand, Racine tender, Crebil- 
^ '' Ion tragic," as if neither Corneille nor 
Racine had written tragedy. No place was 
left for a fourth, had he been grand, 
tender and tragic together. The juft ad- 
mirers of Voltaire afcribed to him all thefe 
qualities, but it was privately and in an 
under-voice. The adverfe faftion im- 
pofed filence on them, by the tone they 
then gave to all focieties. Thefe fupreme 
and enlightened judges, as full of con- 
fidence as if they had been juft, were not 
contented with reviving -the glory of 
Crebillon, and refrelhing his former lau- 
rels; they would oblige him to gain new 
garlands with the hope of withering thofc 
z 4 of 
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of his competitor. They urged the poet 
to iinifli his tragedy of '^ Catiline/' which 
be had begun thirty years before, and 
which, from fome paflfages he had read 
to his friends, was fpoken of as a dramatic 
wonder. The public, who had fo long 
heard this work praifed, and had been 
continually difappointed in the promife of 
its appearance, fometimes exclaimed, with 
Cicero, " How long, O Catiline ! will 
** you abufe our patience?** At length, 
the encouragement given to Crebillon 
from all quarters, the folicitations of 
Paris and Verfailles, the prayers of the 
academy, even the commands of the king, 
all determined him to finifh and produce 
his tragedy. But the event proved that 
he would have done better in continuing 
to obey his indolence, than in liftening to 
his friends and partifans. 

This piece, little worthy the author of 
*' Rhadamiftus," and which was never 
revived after it ceafed to be new, had, 
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* however, a momentary fuccefs, or rather 
attained a confiderable number of repre- 
fentations without any real efteem. For 
this indulgence it was indebted to the 
intereft infpired in the public by the ads- 
vanced age of the author, and efpecially to 
the numerous and, potent cabal whofe ob- 
jeft was to facrifice his rival *. Crebillon 
himfelf was fo little flattered by the in- 
difcreet ardour of his friends, that he op- 
pofed, as much as he was able, all the 
means they wifhed to employ for his jRic- 
cefs. One of them having afked him for 
tickets for the firft reprefentation of " Ca- 
*' tiline,** " You well know" he replied 
** that I would not have a fmgle perfon 
** in the pit who ihould think himfelf 
*' obliged to applaud me/' — " Such ap- 

* It has been thought proper here to omit three 
or four pages of the original, which are folely devoted 
to the purpofe of extolling the fuperior merit of 
Voltaire, and vilifying his enemies and detraftor*. 
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'* plaufe" returned his friend "it is fa far ' 
" from my intention to procure, that, 
" you may be aflured, the perfons to 
** whom I fliall give your tickets will be 
" the firft to hifs the piece, if it deferves 
" to be hiffed."— " In that cafe" faid Cre- 
" billon *' you (hall have them." 

We have hitherto but juft mentioned 
his entrance into the academy. His name 
is too diflinguifhed in our lift to permit 
us to pafs over this reception fo. lightly. 
It was, moreover, remarkable by a fingu- 
larity till then unexampled. He returned 
his thanks in verfe ; and this novelty was 
the more relifhed as the public had long 
been fatiated with the uniformity of thefe 
harangues. Yet, whether through timidity 
or indolence, the new academician did 
not carry his innovation fo far as his re- 
putation, his age, and the unanimous wifli 
of his auditors would have authorifed him 
to do. He prcferved in his difcourfe the 
ground-work of all thofe with which our 
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;>{remblies had fo often refouijided ; an4 
only repeated, in verfes more vigorous 
than elegant, the cuftomary compliments 
fo long heard in profe. 

Another memorable circumftance was, 
that at the moment of his reciting this 
verfe^ 

Aucun fiel n'a jamais empolfonne ma plume ; 
No gall has e'er fhed venom on my quill ^ 

the auditors, by reiterated applaufes, con- 
firmed the teftimony he rendered him- 
felf*. For the public, which takes fome 
fatisfaftion in feeing men of eminence vili- 
fied, gives them credit for abftaining 
from a reply ; becaufe, to the fecret plea- 
fure of beholding them infulted without re- 
taliation, is united the equally fecret juftice 
it renders them for being fuperior to fatire. 
Hence, when the fatire is forgotten, which 
never fails foon to happen, all concur in 
praifmg their moderation and filence. 

♦ See Note VII. 
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They are applauded at the fame time for 
having known their ftrength in (hewing 
thcmfelves infenfible to infults, and for 
having forborne to difturb the pleafure, as 
well of the authors of thefe infultf, as 
of their readers *• 

The favours of the court, even when 
Crcbillon was loaded with them, did not 
enervate his foul. Anxious to juftify them 

* KcTc IS a very line drawn tifTuc of remark and 
liypotlufis, deductd from a very fimple and natural 
ciVcuirftl:incc. Tf Crcbillon' sand it oi-s were fenlible that 
he fpoke truth in denying that his pen had ever bceo 
proftitnted to pri^-atc rcalice, the fpontaneous emcK 
tionS of viitiiein every hreafl were fufRcientto cnfurc 
him gencial approbation. But d' Alembert, when he 
gets upon his favourite topic of literar}" malignity, 
never kno#s where to end his cauftic refinements, 
evidently betraying how fenfibly, in his own pcrfon, 
or thofe of his friends and party, he had felt the 
fhafts of fat ire. From the complaints of French 
writers, it may without breach of candour be inferred, 
that in no country has literature been infefted by 
paltry intrigues, mean cabals, and ill-natured ma- 
^chinaticns, fo much as in France. Transl. 
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by new fuccefs, he undertook a tragedy 
on "The Triumvirate/' in which he 
thought he might introduce, with fomc 
flight alterations, feveral paffages of that 
tragedy of " Cromwell," formerly fo dear 
to him, and which he had fupprefled 
againfl his will. He ventured in a public 
meeting of the academy to read fome of 
thefe paffages, the force, and efpecially 
the boldnefs of which made a ftrong im- 
preffion on all the audience. The effed 
was fo general and violent, that the author 
received an order, not to fupprefs the 
piece, but to foften thofe ftrokes which 
might alarm the circumfpeQ: prudence of 
government. 

Thwarted in his labours, but not dif- 
pirited, Crebillon weakened and fpoiled 
his work through obedience : he had, how- 
ever, the refolution to finifli it, though hi$ 
age of above fourfcore allowed and per- 
haps prefcribed to him repofe. He was 
peculiarly iptereiled to complete the piece, 
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from a ftrong defire he felt of repslirin^- 
the honour of Cicero, whom he reproach- 
ed himfelf with reprefenting as too weak 
and little a charafter in his ** Catiline." 
The piece was brought on the theatre, but 
not with the fuccefs of the *' QCdipus at 
'' Colone*' which Sophocles had com- 
pofed at neaily the fame age. The feafon 
of favour or indulgence was pafled : the 
old age alone of the author was feen in 
•* The Triumvirate/* and though it efcapcd 
being hificd, the crowd fcaid away. After 
a few rcprefcntations, the tragedy difap- 
peared, and tlie author thought only of 
finifhing the remainder of his days in 
peace. 

We have already obferved that the me- 
mory of CrcbiHon was aftonifliing : it con- 
tinued fo to the end of his life. He never 
wrote down his pieces till the moment of 
reprefentation ; and Vvhen more than fe- 
venty, he repeated by heart his tragedy of 
" Catiline*' to the adlors. When he 
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recited a fcene to his friends, and they made 
a criticifm which appeared to him juft, 
he recompofed the paflage, and totally 
forgot the firfl: manner, remembering only 
the laft. Thus his memory, under the 
command of his tafte, preferved only what 
he wilhed to retain. In general, he was 
much more docile to criticifm, than fo 
many authors to whom this docility would 
have been fo ufeful. He once recited to a 
company of men of letters a tragedy he 
had juft compofed, and finding that they 
did not admire it, " There is no more to 
" be faid about it,*' he cried, " you have 
" pronounced its fentence }'* and thence- 
forth he entirely forgot it. 

Though the turn of his mind was rather 
to force than gaiety, yet he could jeft 
occafionally. At the time when he had 
fufpended the progrefs of his " Catiline/' 
of which he had compofed only the two 
firft afts, he fell dangeroufly ilL His 
phyfician, who defpaired of his recovery, 
i3 and 
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and probably feared for hisTees, aiked him 
for thefe ads. The fick man replied to 
him by this line of " Rhadaniiftus ;*' 

Ah ! doit on hcritcr dc ccux quon aflailine ? 
Wliat ! Ihall a man's affallin be his heir ? 

While he was finifhing this long-expcSed 
•' Catiline/' he one day recited a whole 
fcene before a young man, who imme- 
diately repeated to him feveral paflages of 
it. " Are not you. Sir,'* faid Crebillon, 
*' the Chartreux who writes my pieces ?'* 
This was a good-humoured allufion to a 
ftory raifed by fome facetious perfons, and 
credited by fome dupes, that the real au- 
thor of Ciebillon's tragedies was a Char- 
treux, for that produdions of fo difmal a 
kind could only take birth from the ceil 
of a gloomy folitary : they added, that 
the monk died while he was at work upon 
" Catiline," and that the unfortunate piece 
wa^ buried in the fame tomb. 

From 
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trom the time when CrebiUon firft de- 
Voted himfelf to the theatre, he fell in love, 
stlid married without the confent of his 
parents. His father, like the country 
mayor in the " Metromanie," was already 
greatly irritated againft him for having 
preferred the glory of a celebrated writer 
to the confequence of a fubaltern magi- 
ftrate. But he thought his fon entirely 
dilhonoured by alliance with a family nei- 
ther opulent nor noble, though decent 
and virtuous ; and he difinherited him for 
his ingratitude and rebellion. Some years 
afterwards, however, when the brilliant 
reputation Crebillon began to enjoy came 
to the ears of his hitherto inexorable fa- 
ther, the old-man's vanity was flattered, 
and he began to think that his fon had 
afted his part in life very prudently. In 
confequence, he reftored him to his rights, 
and vanity repaired the wrongs of nature. 
Crebillon, after his father's death, went to 
receive the very moderate inheritance he 

Vol. ir. a a had 
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had left him ; but, thanks to his carefel^ 
nefs with regard to his intereft, the £ees- 
of juftice devoured a part, and ihcjyfiem^ 
finiflied the reft. He found a refource in: 
the bounty of fome opulent perfons,. 
whofe vanity afpired to enricb. him ; but 
they were foon wearied with heaping &» 
vours upon one who would neither be 
their humble fervant nor their dependant. 
Crebillon again became free and poor; 
and though, during the feafon of his 
tranfitory opulence, he had carried the 
love of expence to a tafte for fuides and 
fuperfluities, he had no difficulty in ac- 
commodating himfelf to the kind of life 
his new fituation required. He pafied 
withcut effort, as Alcibiades had formerly 
done, from the luxury of Perfia to the 
aufccrity of Sparta; and foimd himfd£ 
(wuLch Alcibiades certainly did not) ftill 
happier in the fecond (late than in the- 
firft. 

* Law's MiffiOippi bubble. 
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Hehadafon, of whom death Has lately 
deprived the literary world, and who like- 
wife became celebrated by his writings, 
but of a kind very different from thofe of 
his father. The elder Crebillon painted 
in the darkeft colours the crimes and vil- 
lainies of men : the younger, in romances 
full of ingenuity, and diftated by a pro- 
found knowledge of all the fecret folds of 
the human heart, has reprefented, with 
the mofl delicate and accurate pencil, the 
refinements, the fliades, and even the graces 
of our vices ; that feduftive fprightlinefs 
which renders the French what is termed 
amiable^ a word which does not fignify* 
worthy of being lon)ed ; that reftlefs aftivity 
which makes them feel liftlefnefs even on 
the bofom of pleafure ; that perverfion of 
principle, difguifed, and in fome meafure 
foftenedjby the mafk of decencies; in fine, 
that united corruption and frivolity of our 
manners, in which the excefs of depravity 
is allied with the excefs of abfurdiry *. 

* See Note VIII. 

A A 2 Crebillon 
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Crebillon died on June 17, 1762, ag£(f 
eighty-eight, of a difeafe which the ro- 
buftnefs of his conftitution long refifted; 
for he preferved all his ftrength to the 
concluding years of his life, notwithftand- 
ing the little care he took to hulband it, or 
perhaps in confequence of the rude trials 
he made it undergo. Government, vrhich 
had granted him fo diftinguifhed a pro- 
tection, had a momentary intention of raif- 
ing a maufoleum to his memory ; a ho- 
mage which had been paid neither to Cor- 
neille nor to Racine, (till lefs to INIoliere, 
whofe remains fcarcely could obtain the 
ufual funeral honours, and even for thofe 
had been indebted to the great king who 
had been his proteftor while living. The 
maufoleum of Crebillon, however, never 
went further than the defign, the poet's 
death having prefently cooled that artificial 
and fugitive warmth in his favour, which 
orlginaicd in his old age *. 

• Sec Note IX* 

May 
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May we venture to clofe this eulogy by 
fome refleftions on the charafter of Cre- 
billon's pieces, and on the parallel which 
may be drawn between this writer and our 
principal tragic poets ? One of our moft 
celebrated aflbciates, the author of the fine 
poem of " the Seafons," has remarked 
with great juftice, notwithftanding all that 
has been faid by the herd of critics, that 
;the two illuftrious founders of tragedy 
among ft us feem rather to have aimed at 
painting men than nations; that Racine 
has charafterifed only one nation, that of 
the Jews ; and Corneille only two, the 
Romans and Spaniards ; that Voltaire 
alone has painted all the people who came 
before him, Greeks, Romans, French, 
Spaniards, Americans, Chinefe, and Ara- 
bians. Crebillon prefents the picture of 
no particular nation ; he feems to have 
been wholly intent on drawing that of 
man, and certainly not under his faired 
features, but perhaps under thofe which 
A A 3 itrikt 
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jlrike mod on the ftage. He has (hewn 
human depravity in its moft fliocking 
forms : here a brother murders a bro- 
ther's fon, and makes the father drink his 
child's blood ; there a fon butchers his 
mother ; there a father kills his fon. The 
author by thefe means thought to fulfil 
one of the two great ends afligned to tra^ 
gedy by the Greeks, that of producing 
terror. He has even dared to cany this 
emotion to its moft painful degree, fuffi- 
ciently certain, almoft to his regret, of 
falling fliort of the Greek tragedians, fome 
of whofe pieces are faid to have made preg- 
nant \\omLn milcarry. This general and 
fo!e purpofe of Crebiilon's works gives 
ihem a gloominefs of colouring, fimilar in 
all. A like refemblance, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, is objected to all'the pieces of 
Racine ; but, in my opinion, with le(s juf- 
tice. For if this admirable poet appears 
fometimcs to copy himfelf, it is, at moft, 
in his fubaltern perfonages, who form the 

fecondary 
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Tecondary groups in his piflures, and by 
no means in thofe who are brought on the 
fore-ground. Be this defeft, however, 
real or fuppofed in Racine, it is that neither 
of Corneille nor of the author of Zaire. 
None of the tragedies of thefe two great 
writers have that family air which is fo dif- 
ficult to be avoided in literary produftions. 
The tragedies of Crebillon, on the con- 
trary, fimilar as they are in their tone of 
colouring, are ftill more fo in the means 
employed by the author to produce thea- 
trical fituations. Recognitions are efpe- 
cially his moft frequent refource 5 but let 
lis do him the juftice to confefs that he 
ufes them moil happily. The recogni- 
tions of Atreus, of Eledtra, and particu- 
hrly of Rhadamiftus, are extremely ftrik- 
ing, and at the fame time as different from 
-each other as the fame circumftance can 
be rendered. The multiplication of this 
dramatic contrivance in Crebillon, the 
fuperior maimer in which he has employed 
A A 4 it, 
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It, and the conftant fuccefs by which it 
has been attended, have almoft abfolately 
deprived fucceeding poets of fo powerful 
an inftrument, though it would have beexi 
a very happy relief to their fterility, from 
the eafy means it offers of producing fome 
momentary eflecl. We may conclude, 
from thefe obfervations, that if Crebillon 
is fometimes fo gloomy as to infpire hor- 
ror, he is not, what fo many have fince 
been, both gloomy and cold, — the lowefl: 
degree of dramatic mediocrity, and a proof 
of the moft incurable want of powers in a 
tragic writer ! The unfortunate produc-r 
tions of this clafs may be compared to one 
of thofe difmal winter days, in which a 
thick fog, joined to a penetrating frofl, at 
once benumbs and faddcns all living crea*^ 
tures. The pieces of Crebillon, on the 
contrary, refemble thofe landfcapes of ma-? 
jcfUc horror, intermingled with rocks and 
torrents, in which nature, by a face of ter- 
for, infpircs melancholy but grand ideas, 

the 
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the ftrong impreffion of which is preferred 
by the fpeftator to the infipidity of an or- 
jiamented but monotonous fcene. This 
general efFeft of Crebillon^s tragedies is 
not deftroyed by the defeds imputed to 
them, of languor and vulgarity in the amo- 
rous parts, of an uninterefting and em- 
baraffed developement, and a dragging 
and complicated progrefs in the firfl afts ; 
defefts which alfo disfigure fome of Cor- 
neille's beft pieces, but which cannot pre- 
vent them from being immortal. 

Style is the remaining confideration, and 
certainly an important one, fince by it 
alone a poet, applauded at the theatre, can 
expeft to fucceed alfo in the clofet. We 
have already made fome remarks on this 
head, relative to our three principal tragic 
poets, and (hall therefore now confine our- 
felves to the fubjeO: of this eulogy*. 

* The tranflator here fpeaks for the author, who, 
in fa6l, has on this occafion repeated feveral of hit 
remarks in the eulogy of Defpreaux, particularly 
thofe intended to honour Voltaire, Trans l. 

Crebillon 
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Crtbillon can fcarcely be faid to have 
more than fome happy verfes ; but they 
are verfes \^hich are even involuntarily re- 
tained, verfes of a character equally bold 
and original, which are purely his own, 
and the mafculme roughnefs of which ex- 
prcfics as ir were the writer's phyfiognomy. 
If the details of his verfification will not 
bear to be rigoroufly examined, if his 
pieces read labcrioufly and ruggedly, yet 
the energy of his characters, and the vi- 
gorous colouring of his fcenes, will always 
produce a great effeft on the theatre, 
where his contemporaries feem to have 
affigned him a place which pofterity will 
preferve for him, and where he will ever 
be mentioned among our beft tra^c poets. 
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NOTE I. 

IF many Icholars of the Jefuits became 
great men notwithftanding the bad edu- 
cation they received from them, thofe 
among the fathers themfelves who became 
illuftrious were fo, in like manner, notwith- 
ftanding the inftruftion of their noviciate, 
in which the youngeft profelytes of the 
fociety were taught nothing for two years 
except three things ; — blind obedience to 
their fuperiors, devotion to the Virgin, and 
hatred to the Janfenifts. We have knowa 
fcveral Ex-jefuits, though greatly attached 

to 
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to the fociety, who have expreflTed their 
aftonifliment that they were not entirely 

brutalized by fo cruel and irreparable a lofs 
-of the bcfl ycLrs of thtir youth. Hence 
they attribute J thj great number of men 
of merit produced by the fociety, folely to 
the care they took in fclecting their fub- 
jcc\>, and to the means they provided 
them after the \u:s of the two years of no- 
viciate;, of rccovtrin<5 their ground by a£G- 
duous I'tibour, and ?. flrict employment of 
their time-; in >^hich points <he Jefuit dif- 
cip!i:ie has at Icafl: been more rational than 
that of fo many other orders, which tends 
to Lrutalize alike the novices and the pro- 

fc field. 

"xVe have faid, v*ith rcfpcfl: to Comeille 
Tir.d Voltaire, as having been educated 
iimonrr the Jcfuits, that the firft of thefe 
great men* always loved them, and the fe^ 
cond a lonir time. It is neceflary for the 
fake of due juRice to ftate the reafon of 
this difference. Corncillc, who always re- 
garded 
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garded and treated the Jefuits as hig mall' 
ters, had always found them his friends- 
and partifans, fometimes even at the ex- 
pence of Racine, whofe Janfenifm was ob- 
noxious to them, and rendered them lefs^ 
fenfible of the beauties of his works.. 
Voltaire long had reafon to be fatisfied 
with their conduft towards him ; and fo 
long, he gave them public and repeated 
teftimonies of his gratitude. At lengthy 
through that fatality which attended upon 
the latter years of their too protraded 
reign, they had the misfortune, or the 
folly, in their Journal de Trevoux, to at- 
tack this celebrated man, not only as a 
writer, but as an enemy to religion and 
the ft ate. This condufl at once quafhed 
all the gratitude of their dlfciple, who re- 
venged himfelf upon his old mafters by . 
fuch fatirical attacks in verfe and profe as 
he was well capable of making. The mofl: 
prudent Jefuits were much concerned at 
the event, and would gladly have ter- 
minated 
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xhinated a quarrel fo hurtful to tlie fa<« 
ciety ; but the war had proceeded too far 
for the combatants to recede ; and the fo-^ 
ciety, in the difaftrous circumdances which 
enfued^ became deprived of a defender, 
whofe voice might have protefted them; 
whereas the fliafts he had been provoked 
to launch againft them perhaps accelerated 
their ruin *. 

NOTE 11. 

It is afferted, that Defprcaux called 
this piece the work of Racine intoxicated. 
Through the harfhnefs of this fentence, 
I think we may perceive that the young 
poet did not appear ahogether contemptible 

* It is impoflibic that a more direA charge of the 
fclfifli principles by which Voltaire was actuated, 
couLl 1)0 madcy than is h^re done by his friend acd 
part I fan, who fuppofcs that even fo important a ilep 
in the progrefs of reafon and liberty as the abolition 
of the fociety of JcfuitF, would have been oppofcd 
by him, had he not been perfonally aifirontcd by 
ihem. Transl. 

to 



to his fevere critic. It is not given to afftra* 
gedy-makers to deferve, on their firft effay^ 
a comparifon with fo great a man, evea 
foppofed under the delirium of intoxication* 
The relation between Racine and Cre- 
billon is, however, fo fmall, that we can 
fcarcely believe a comparifon fo void of 
juftnefs to have been made by Def- 
preaux. 

NOTE III. 

An Englifliman who attended the firft. 
reprefentation of Atreus, told the author 
that his tragedy was more fitted for the 
London than the Paris theatre ; and yet^ 
Engllfhman as he was, the cup full of 
blood had made him ftiudder. The hor* 
ror with which the fpeftators are ftruck 
by this cup is, indeed, fo great and ge- 
neral, that whenever the players have at- 
tempted within thefe thirty years to revive 
this piece, they have never been able to 
obtain for it more than two reprcfentations* 
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NOTE IV. 

The fubjef)! of Rhadatmjhu is taked 
ftom the twelfth book of Tacitus's An<» 
nals, and well deferves reading. The de-* 
velopement of fafts in this tragedy occupies 
part of the two firft afts ; and, independ- 
ently of its complexity and obfcurity, the 
ftyle has fo little elegance, to fay no worle 
of it, that I doubt whether any fpe£lator 
has had the patience to liflen to and follow 
this long narration throughout. This gave 
occafion to the abbe de Chaulieu pleafantly 
to fay, that the plot of Rhadamiftus would 
have been clear enough '' without the ex- 



planation. 



NOTE V. 



The tragedy Oi Pyrr bus y after a long in- 
terval, was rei?ived in 1781 ; but thougb 
it ^i-as feveral times reprefented, it feems ta 
have attracted little notice. Its plot ift 

embar- 
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fembarrafled, and its ftyle incorreft ; there 
are, however, fine paffages in the parts of 
Pyrrhus and Glaucias. We. have re- 
marked that the author, who did not like 
his fubjeft, was five years in finifliing this 
piece. It is even affirmed that he would 
never have brought it to a conclufion, had 
he not been encouraged by the elder of the 
brothers Paris, then in high credit and 
flower. We may fuppofe that this Me- 
caenas afted towards Ctebillon as a rich 
man ought to do towards a needy poet. 
The poet in confequence dedicated hi$ 
work to this patron ; but he did not treat 
him fo well, or rather fo ill, as the great 
Corneille did the financier Montauron, in ^ 
his dedication of Cinna^ by comparii\g him 
to Auguftus. 
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NOTE VI. 

Among the old romances praifed by 
Crebillon, he fpoke with particular admir- 
ation of ClcGpairdj which is now fcarcely 
ever read, though it is (till applauded, from 
tradition. Defprcaux, who was almoft 
always in the right, even when his opinion 
was contrary to that of his whole age, has 
juftly appreciated this romance in a fingle 
line: 

Calprencdc ct Juba pa i lent du meme ton. 

Juba ftill fpeaks the tongue of Calprencdc *. 

This want of truth in the perfonages 
and their language, with the moootoiiy 
of the defcriptions, and multiplicity of the 
incidents, which necefTarily take off from 
the intereft, make it probable that the ro- 
mance of Cleopatra, eflimable as it is in- 
[ many refpefts, were it now to appear for 
the firft time, would meet widi little fuccefs. 

* Tl.e author of the wprk. 

It 
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It is aflerted that Crebillon took his fub- 
jfcft of Rhadamiftus and Zenobia from 
one of thofe old Romances, mtitled Bere- 
nicey much lefs read and efteemed than 
Cleopatra. We choofe rather to believe 
this anecdote, than to verify it j but, were 
it true, Crebillon would have the great 
and rare merit of having formed an 
excellent tragedy from s^ contemptible 
work. 

NOTE VII. 

Crebillon might render himfelf this 
teftimony, notwithftanding the flight tran- 
fitory fatire he had long before indulged 
himfelf in againft his enemies ; for, in faft, 
it was rather fportive than bitter ; and, 
befides, had been fo fincerely repented of 
by the writer, and fo long pardoned even 
by its objeds, that his auditors totally 
forgot it on the day of his reception. Cre- 
billon's pen and foul were equally free 
B B a from 
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from gall, though in ccmverfation he fomcr 
times difplayed a fuiiicicntly unfavourable 
opinion of the human fpecics. We have 
mentioned that he piaffed feveral years of 
his life in retreat, furrounded with animals, 
who were his fole companions. When 
afkcd rhe rcafon why he devoted himfelf 
to this profound folitude ? " It is,** he re- 
plied, " bccaufe I know what men are.'* 
lie faid this, however, without acrimony, 
and with the coolnefs of a philofopher, who 
laments the malice of his kind, and, while 
ihunning their commerce, cannot refolve 
tp hate them *. 

NOTE VIII. 

The encomium we have given to the 
V^'orks of Crcbilloii the younger, belongs 

* This favoiinihle rcprcfcntation of the eulogift 
k-cms juiliiitd neither by the words nor the condud 
9f Crcbillon, both whicli difjilay the true mifan- 
thiopy of fi.lccn and diiV:ppr intment. This fcuti- 
mcnt may be cxcufcd in him, but fhould not be 
denied. Trans L. 

9 only 
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only to his firft romances, which are much 
fuperior to the laft. It may be added, 
that, even in his beft works, the ftyle is 
confiderably liable to cenfure, and that the 
defign is preferable to the colouring- 

NOTE IX. 

The player? gave a public and fignal 
proof of their gratitude to, the memory of 
Crebillon. They caufed a folemn fervice 
to be performed for him in the church of 
St. Jean de Latran, at which they all afTift- 
ed with the mod refpeftful decorum* A\\ 
the academies, the moft diftinguilned men 
of letters, and a great number of pei^fons 
of the higheft rank, were invited to this 
ceremonial, and the aflembly was equally 
brilliant and numerous. Thefe unfortu- 
nate players, excommunicated in their 
own parifhes, had chofen a church in a 
privileged place, in order that they might 
be flieltered from anathemas while paying 
the laft duties to the fhade of their illuf- 

trious 
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trious benefactor. The redor, who had 
been fo imprudent as to receive them, foon 
had caufe to repent his compliance. His 
cccIeHaftical fuperiors exclaimed againft 
the fcandal, and thoughts were entertained 
of reviving the ancient ceremony pf public 
penance, and obliging the culprit to un- 
dergo it. 

The propofed maufoleum for Crebillon 
was folicited at court by the brother of the 
declared proteftrefs of the poet, (Mad. dc 
Pompadour,) then direftor-general of the 
royal buildings. It appears that this de- 
fjgn was afterwards changed for that of a 
monument in the king's library at Piris j 
but this alfo proved abortive. 

THE END. 
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